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OF ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Three steps keep Athlete's 
Foot out of your school. 
No. I. Use Odorless Derma- 
San Fungicide and Ger- 
micide for scrubbing to 
remove sources of infection. 
No. 2. Use Derma-San in. 
foot-baths to eliminate 
existing infection. No. 3. 
Sprinkle Derma-San Foot 
Powder into shoes to pre- 
vent new infection. Ask for 
details to-day. You'll agree 
that the Derma-San Centrol 
System is simple, direct and . 
positive. 
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yas players ‘“‘catch-on” quickly to footwork funda- 
. mentals when you teach them on a Seal-O-San finished 
oor. 

Front turns and reverse turns are quickly mastered. Clever 
shifting and sliding become easy on the 100% slip-proof 
Seal-O-San surface. Enthusiasm for practice drills mounts 
as the boys get the confident “feel” of executing pivots, 
feints, and change of direction with speed and skill. 

Seal-O-San is certain to help your team because the 
specially prepared ingredients provide a flexible surface 
for the flexible sole of the gym shoe, making possible quick 
starts and sudden stops. By adding speed to footwork, 
Seal-O-San helps you build an offense and a defense that 
“clicks.” 

You can take a giant stride toward putting your team in 
the championship bracket by applying a beautiful, easily 
maintained Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor now. The 
improvement in team play obtained by 5500 successful 
Seal-O-San coaches will also be repeated on your Seal-O-San 
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Never has the value of sports been proved better than in these years when our country is at war. In the 
armed forces sports are serving two vital purposes—to condition men and women for active service, and 
to provide recreation for them. On the home front sports are helping to keep morale on a high level 
and are contributing toward physical fitness. After the war the function of sports will be just as im. 
portant, the interest in them probably will be even greater. 


The many sports books and official guides, which we publ'sh — notably those titles in the well-known 
Barnes Sports Library — are an integral part of the sports they cover. We are proud that thousands 
of copies are going to the Army, Navy, and Marines. We believe these publications are helping the war 
effort. We are certain they will be equally valuable to the peace effort. 
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DUCATION 


The War and Postwar Program in Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation 


By a Committee of the 


Society of State Directors 


Frank S. Stafford, Chairman 


E. V. Graves 


Jessie R. Garrison 


HE Society of State Directors of Health and 

Physical Education present the following recom- 

mendations for the war and postwar program in 
health, physical education, and recreation with the hope 
that they will serve as a guide for school administrators, 
teacher-training institutions, and teachers responsible 
for the improvement of the present and postwar pro- 
gram of health, physical education, and recreation. 


Aims and Objectives 


The aims and objectives of the school health and 
physical education program recommended are as _fol- 
lows: 

1. To develop physical and organic vigor; provide 
neuromuscular training; promote bodily and mental 


poise ; correct and prevent postural and bodily defects ; ° 


and to develop correct body mechanics and mental and 
physical alertness. 

2. To secure the more advanced forms of coordina- 
tion, strength, endurance, agility, and balance. ; 

3. To promote the more desirable moral and social 
qualities, such as, an appreciation of the value of co- 
operation under leadership, self-subordination, obedi- 
ence to authority, higher ideals, courage, self-reliance, 
disciplined initiative, self-control, and a wholesome and 
robust interest in recreational activities. 

4. To promote a hygienic school, home, and com-: 
munity life by securing scientific inspection and super- 
vision to assure safe and sanitary school buildings, 
playgrounds, and athletic fields including equipment. 

5. To provide a health service program which as-, 
sures protection from communicable disease, first aid, 
medical examination, daily inspection of pupils by 
teachers, health records, attention to those who need 
medical and dental care, and special education for 
handicapped pupils. 

6. To provide suitable instruction in personal and, 
community health and safety so that the individual will 
develop an understanding and an appreciation of the 
basic facts of health and disease; so that he will protect 
his own health and the health of his family, community, 
and nation. 


Organization and Administration 


It is recommended : 
1. That every school appoint a director of health 
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Harold K. Jack 
George W. Ayars 


and physical education to be responsible for the entire | 
school health and physical education program. It is 
further recommended that a health committee be or-, 
ganized which would be representative of the various 
health interests of the home, school, and community 
to provide for joint examination, evaluation, and solu- 
tion of school and community health problems. 

2. That every ‘school provide a daily program which | 
includes conditioning activities, games, sports, intra- 
mural and varsity athletics, rhythmics, health and safety 
instruction, health services, and recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

3. That the school programs of health examinations, 
remedial procedures, health instruction, and health 
guidance, including mental hygiene, be wisely and 
powerfully increased to insure a healthy citizenry. 

4. That teachers be encouraged to improve the ac- 
tivity programs which they are now conducting. 

5. That, in the programs offered in schools, instruc- 
tion should result not only in skill, strength, endurance, 
and physical health, but also in social acceptability and 
an understanding and appreciation of the democratic 
way of life. 

6. That the public schools require all pupils to re- 
ceive a minimum of one period of daily instruction in 
physical education and in addition a minimum of two 
semesters of daily instruction in health and_ safety 
adapted to individual needs. 

7. That closer relationships between physical educa- 
tion and school health services be established to the 
end that the objectives of both can be better realized. 

8. That pupils be given credit for health and physi- 
cal education on the same basis as is granted in other 
subject fields and that this credit be required for grad- 
uation from high school. 

9. That the facilities and personnel of the school 
shall be adequate and available to the community for 
recreational programs after school hours and during 
vacation periods. 

10. That an in-service training program in health 
and physical education be initiated for all elementary 
teachers and all secondary teachers of health and physi- 
cal education. 

11. That there be closer coordination between the 

(Continued on page 105) 
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449 \ ANY future wars there will be much less time 
to prepare for battle action than there was in 
1940... The bulwark of our security must rest 

on well trained and equipped forces of a strength to 
command the respect of unfriendly nations ... In my 
opinion we cannot maintain those forces and_ that 
necessary strength except by a system of universal 
military training for our youth.” 

Thus was our national defense situation surveyed 
and made explicit by Undersecretary of War Patterson 
in his address at Northfield, Vermont, as reported in 
the public press of August 7. Whatever the reaction to 
Mr. Patterson's opinion, there can be no gainsaying 
these facts: 

1. For the second time in the last twenty-five years 
we are engaged in a war of appalling dimensions and 
devastations. 

2. Neither in the first nor second call to war were 
we prepared to meet the attack of the crafty and well- 
prepared aggressor. 

3. Only the fortuitous gifts of time and distance en- 
abled us to pull ourselves together and develop the 
means to give battle to the enemy, at home or abroad. 

According to all signs, we are gravely conscious of 
our previous lack of preparedness and now in a mood 
to harken to long-ignored, prophetic -counsel: “In time 
of peace prepare for war.” Our current mood takes the 
form of self-reproach, followed by valorous vowing 
that “never again must America be caught unready to 
go to war at the drop of the hat.” On Main Street, at 
the crossroads in the country, and in the high places of 
government, there is resounding resolve to give new 
birth and a dynamic meaning to our national defense. 

Currently, two schools of thought are abroad con- 
cerning ways and means for maintaining the national 
defense of America. One school of thought is ex- 
pressed in the view that compulsory military training 
should be projected into and become more or less dom- 
inant in all of our secondary schools and colleges. The 
other school of thought is expressed in the view that 
at a given teen-age, corresponding with high school or 
junior college graduation, all physically fit boys should 
be taken out of the lockstep of formal educational pro- 
cedure and other engagements and be subjected to at 
least one full year of compulsory military training, i 
an environment strictly military. Then, as a further 
and prudent step, periodic “refresher” training of 
shorter duration would be given throughout the stretch 
of vears of eligibility for military service. 

Whatever may be said in favor of the former school 
of thought, much more may be said for the merits of 
the latter procedure. For military training for national 
defense must be so tough and toughening as to prepare 
the trainee to do his full, swift, and unerring part to 
destroy the property and life of the enemy. Mere refer- 


‘The author was a member of the A.E.F. in the first World 
War. 


Is Compulsory Military 


Yes! 


By 


E. B. DEGROOT 


Public Relations Service 
Boy Scouts of America 


ence to the existing military situations on and beyond 
the seas should convince any open-minded person of 
the soundness of this seemingly brutal characterization | 
of military training. It is difficult to vield to this idea 
because in peacetime we find repose and satisfaction jn 
the dramatics and pageantry of things military, In 
peacetime it is our wont to promote and applaud mil. 
tary training for everything under the sun, except its 
realistic purposes for national defense. In all prudence 
and wisdom we should reverse this order of attitude 
and action, for in stark and naked truth, tough and 
toughening military training only will enhance the 
chances of survival in war. We must face the awful 
fact that in war one must destroy or be destroyed. It 
is, therefore, unfair to send the sons of America forth 
to war with any other understanding or in any want 
of toughness and skills to be visited upon the enemy, 
Conditioning that begets unshakable confidence in one’s 
self and one’s buddies and officers to withstand and to 
destroy, is essential for succesful military operations. 


UT mixing this sort of preparation in with cultural, 

intellectual, and humane training, the essential 
purpose for which our educational institutions were 
founded and are supported will do little more than add 
confusion to an already confused educational situation. 
For military training to destroy the property and lie 
of the enemy, the only sort of military training worth 
while for national defense, must be forthright, uncom- 
promising, and unconcerned with any other purpose. 


Obviously, the better if not the only way to approach 
the solution of the problem of conditioning the trainee 
for trustworthy national defense, is to take him out of 
civilian environment for a measured and_ reasonable 
period of time and subject him to consecutive and it- 
tensive military training that simulates, as nearly a 
possible, the conditions of warfare. 

Under this segregation and intensive military trai- 
ing procedure, the boy would be given an experience 
that would disillusion him as to the content and pur 
pose of military training for national defense, prior t0 
his being plunged into the devastations and carnage ©! 
actual warfare. If this disillusionment had_ occurred 
prior to World War I, boys in that war would not have 
accused, as Kipling made them articulate from theif 

(Continued on page 96) 
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DUCATION 


Training the Answer? 


No! 


By 


JAY B. NASH 


New York University 
New York City 


F ANY compulsory military training is necessary, the 
a must stand squarely on its own feet. Its ob- 
jectives must be clearly stated in terms of protection of 
the nation. Our people will want to know how much 
time is absolutely necessary for basic training and what 
specific objectives and outcomes are sought. If a clear, 
concise statement of objectives is made, the nation will 
be inclined, I am sure, to accept the advice of military 
and other governmental leaders. 

The writer vigorously objects, however, to having 
the advocates of military training hide behind the ban- 
ners of physical fitness, training for citizenship, and dis- 
cipline. These are worthy banners and most of us are 
willing to march behind them. Because the goals are so 
desirable let us determine how best they may _ be 
achieved. The answer is certainly not military training. 

Let us take, for example, physical fitness. No one is 
going to be fit at nineteen who has neglected his fitness 
up to eighteen. The long years of childhood and early 
adolescence are crucial years. Parental education must 
go on in those years to assure adequate nutrition. Chil- 
dren must be protected against chilchood “blights” 
which become causal factors for so many of our 4-I 
rejections. Organic power must be built over the long 
years from six to eighteen, Also a person fit at eighteen 
may be completely unfit at twenty-five. Many of the 
men rejected by the armed forces were relatively free 
from defects at eighteen. The average man in the mili- 
tary forces has been out of school about eight years. 
We have ample proof that fitness does not automatically 
continue through the years. Therefore, from the stand- 
point of physical fitness something more than a year’s 
service is essential. No plan of physical fitness can be 
made effective which does not include the cooperation 
of parents, teachers, doctors, and the individual him- 
self, 

Considering discipline, military discipline is not the 
discipline of democracy. Freedom is an outcome of 
obeving self-imposed laws. Many behavior patterns set 
long before eighteen; many criminals are hardened be- 
fore this age. Certainly, important attitudes, prejudices, 
and principles crystallize around many agencies other 
than the military group. The type of discipline we 
Want is not acquired under mass instructional condi- 
tions or through impersonal teacher-pupil contact. The 
home, the school, and the church have responsibilities 
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far beyond those of the federal government. 

Again, citizenship is not wholly built in military bar- 
racks. There must be opportunities for an individual to 
serve his nation with satisfaction. This requires service 
in an area which the individual thinks is significant. 
There are real opportunities for citizenship. There is 
work in our national forests where millions of trees 
should be planted, thousands of acres should be wrested 
from the grip of erosion. The Japanese beetle and the 
elm tree blight must be fought. These are just a few 
examples of public work. 

Do we want the federal government to direct all these 
efforts? Has the history of other nations given us con- 
fidence that this is the task of a centralized govern- 
ment? Do we even want to experiment with the be- 
ginnings of a nationalized youth movement ? 

The answer is “No.” Desirable outcomes in fitness, 
discipline, and citizenship should be forthcoming, but 
they ought to be fostered by our local communities. 
Many community agencies should be given an oppor- 
tunity to experiment. The Quakers and others have 
already organized effective work—experience camps 
which combine citizenship, discipline, and fitness train- 
ing. If the grass roots of democracy are allowed to dry 
up, the main trunk will not live long and that will be 
the end of our American dream. There is no sense in 
fighting evils a thousand miles from home and nurtur- 
ing the same evils here. 

Let us segregate our problems and then proceed to 
solve them individually or collectively. One of these 
problems would be to. provide military training for a 
limited period, but provide it for its own sake. 

Another problem would be to put a fraction of the 
cost of a compulsory year’s training, which is estimated 
in terms of billions a year, into local school and com- 
munity health services and into a real physical training 
program. This would provide service and training to all 
youth, boys as well as girls, which would form the only 
possible foundation for national physical fitness. 

Another essential problem is to give youth a chance 
to serve. This service could be on a state or a local 
pattern. We have been proceeding on the false as- 
sumption that because of free schools, libraries, play- 
grounds, and a land of freedom youth should respond 
with appreciation and loyalty. But we know well that 
loyalty is developed from giving, not getting. Men live 
and die, and youth is no exception, for that for which 
they have sacrificed. A nation is not the sum of its 
parts or the sum of its privileges, but the sum of the 
gifts from its people. Youth will respond to this chal- 
lenge, but it must be given the challenge in oppor- 
tunities to serve. 

It is generally admitted that universal military train- 
ing has nothing to do with the winning of this war. 
We must ask the question, “Will it lend itself to pre- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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a recreation program for neuropsychiatric pa- ~ 


Te is nothing essentially new in the idea of 


tients. Progressive state and private hospitals 
have long made good use of such activities. They have 
throughout the years slowly and sometimes painfully 
evolved their recreation programs from the more or 
less passive observation of a movie or a play by 
all the patients who were well enough to go to a cen- 
tral hall without actively disturbing themselves or their 
colleagues in misery, to programs characterized by 
discrete activity of conceivable personal interest to the 
patients themselves. 


Before Pearl Harbor when it became necessary tc 
expand the armed services, many psychiatrists from 
civilian life joined their medical colleagues in the Army 
and Navy Medical Corps and after the declaration of 
war others rapidly followed them. These men, com- 
ing as they did from public and private institutions and 
practice, brought much of philosophic and_ technical 
value to the services in terms of their specialty. That 
they themselves have learned and are learning in mili- 
tary psychiatry much that will enrich their future prac- 
tice in the way of modification of treatment techniques 
and new methodology cannot be gainsaid. Perhaps 
one of the more cogent experimental technics in psy- 
chiatric practice to come out of the war is the use of 
group psychotherapy. 

Group psychotherapy is practiced at present by es- 
pecially chosen psychiatrists in the Army and Navy, 
for selected groups of service men, whenever it is the 
method of choice, or when, though not the method of 
choice, time limitations indicate it as a second best 
procedure for a selected group of patients. There are 
several important corollaries in the above statement 
which must be kept in mind throughout the rest of this 
paper. 

1. Group psychotherapy, indeed all psychotherapy, 
is practiced by psychiatrists and not by social workers, 
group, or recreation workers. 

2. The use of group psychotherapy does not exclude 
members of the group from individualized treatment by 
psychiatrists nor from the helpful resources of the so- 
cial worker, recreation, or group workers. 


3. Principles of selection are operative in military 
psychiatry, and it is the psychiatrist who on the basis 


An address presented at the National War and Peace Fitness 
Conference, New York City, April, 1944. 


‘theatre of operations by whom her work is supervised. 


of diagnosis, prognosis, and administrative necessities, 
does the selecting and prescribes treatment. 

What has been said so far may not perhaps seem to 
have bearing on the subject; it is, however, funda. 
mental to any consideration of Red Cross recreation 
with neuropsychiatric casualties of this war. Since 
1918 the American Red Cross, in accordance with its 
charter and written agreements with the Surgeons Gen. 
eral, has provided the Army and Navy hospitals with 
a program of social services. 

This hospital work of the Red Cross is, and has 
been, and will continue to be a medically directed, med- 
ically oriented program. Now, since in this paper we 
are by definition excluding all other types of casualties 
except the psychiatric, it is desirable to substitute the 
phrase “psychiatrically directed” and “psychiatrically 
oriented” for the more generalized “medically directed 
and oriented” used above, and we can proceed. 


HE Red Cross social services in Army and Navy 

hospitals and Convalescent Centers are operated 
by a field director, or assistant field director, if ina 
station hospital, who is a medical, psychiatric, or gen- 
eric social worker. She is responsible for the program, 
for the staff, and their performance of their duties. 
Likewise she is responsible to the commanding officer 
of the hospital and also to the appropriate officials of 
the Red Cross area office or the Red Cross office in the 


The content of hospital social services of the Red 
Cross falls naturally into two parts, case work and 
recreation. In order to staff this recreation program 
at the time when the expansion of the military services 
got under way, and particularly after Pearl Harbor, 
the Red Cross was faced with the necessity for the 
rapid recruitment of personnel to keep pace with rising 
population of Army and Navy hospitals. Unfortunate- 
ly, recreation workers, per se, that is, recreation spe- 
cialists, were not available in sufficient numbers, nor 
with the precise qualitative equipment required. There 
were available, however, some well trained young 
women both in recreation and group work, and many 
others with less formal backgrounds of training but 
with adequate experience behind them in the field. 
There were more girls available with neither of these, 
but who brought to their work, youth, health, good 
temper, and a flair for recreation work with many a 
skill acquired in the normal pursuit of happiness. All 
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these young women, whatever their paper qualifications 
or lack of them, brought into the service of the Red 
Cross zest and enthusiasm with a firm substratum of 
passionate, patriotic desire to help with the war by 
serving the ill and wounded in hospitals through the 
Red Cross. 

The Red Cross chose workers, classified them, and 
used common sense in personnel placement for the 
most part. Further, it set up an orientation course, 
designed not only to teach Red Cross function, organ- 
ization, and program but also to help these high-spir- 
ited young people begin the process of adaptation im- 
plicit in the fact that the group in need of recreation 
included men seriously ill in various ways, and others 
in the various stages of convalescence, and did not in- 
clude any who were in the robust health encountered 
in civilian recreation programs. Later the Red Cross 
set up a recreation school for people with a flair for 
this kind of work but without much experience. Both 
groups had an opportunity to observe and to participate 
in well established Red Cross programs in appropriate 
hospitals before permanent assignment in hospitals at 
home or overseas. 


Recreation workers, once underway on their assign- 
ments in hospitals, came face to face with two groups 
of individuals, psychiatrists and social workers, whose 
prewar training and practice was oriented toward the 
intense individualization of persons needing their par- 
ticular skills. 


We have reported in the first part of this discussion 
that one of the psychiatrist’s adaptation to the wartime 
demands of military service was the initiation of group 
psychotherapy which did not exclude individualized 
treatment. Social workers, new to Army and Navy 
hospitals were to find, too, that their patients formed 
many natural groupings, such as those implicit in diag- 


nostic categories, those arising from the fact that the | 


men all came from the same milieu—for instance all in 
a certain hospital were away from home and had been 
overseas for many months. In other wards all the 
men had been, for example, in active combat, or if they 
were in the Convalescent Centers of the Army Air 
Forces, they had been combat fliers. The social work- 
ers were to discover, much to the surprise of the unin- 
itiated, that these men could best be dealt with in cer- 
tain situations, by the group approach’to the probable 
social and economic implications of their injuries, to 
pensions, to a discussion of plans of the Army and 
Navy with reference to their care, as well as to the 
after care of the Veterans Administration and the use 
of the extensive facilities of the federal employment 
agencies. The social workers, made and are making 
intelligent use of these natural opportunities for group 
discussion, while not dispensing with the need of some 
of the injured and ill service men and women for indi- 
vidualization at the level of personal and social prob- 
lems. 


Recreation workers, on the whole already conversant 
with the group and with the mass approach, have had 
to learn, and indeed have been eager to learn, the tech- 
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niques of individualization and of sharing the problems 
of their patients with the medical officer and case work- 
er; for only in this way could the patient’s need be 
fully met and that high degree of integrated service 
achieved which the Army and Navy medical officers 
and Red Cross demand. 


Then, too, the necessity for working constructively 
with all types of psychiatric casualties both at home 
and abroad brought our Red Cross recreation workers 
in direct contact, for most of them the first time, with 
psychiatric concepts, and practice, symptomatology and, 
more important, with the men themselves with whom 
they had to: develop rapport and understanding. 


There are values, we believe, in the naivete of these 
young workers who all at once were confronted with 
this new world—a world where the very springs of 
human behavior are laid bare, where, if one is reason- 
ably sensitive and observing and has someone of ma- 
ture experience to counsel with, one can see what 
makes the wheels of human nature go around. In 
psychiatric casualties, for the most part, this function- 
ing is precisely like that of all other human beings. 
Sometimes it is slow; sometimes it is too fast, and at 
times has, for the moment, apparently stopped alto- 
gether. 


There was much then for these recreation workers 
to learn from medical officers and social workers and 
much from the patients themselves. I think those who 
have worked or are working in psychiatric hospital 
programs will remember that it was not easy to believe 
at first that essentially the behavior mechanisms of the 
mentally ill are in reality merely grotesque exaggera- 
tions of identical psychological mechanisms within our- 
selves. The reader who has worked with psychiatric 
casualties will remember the time when he thought 
that psychiatric patients were feeble minded, when he 
could not understand the mute catotonic, when the lad 
in a profound depression who stood in one spot all 
day because he could summon no energy to move unless 
helped was an enigma. One will recall being annoyed 
by the compulsive psychoneurotic and his rituals, and 
being bored by the man who complained forever of a 
pain in his stomach when nothing discoverable was 
the matter with it. If the worker can recreate his own 
early experiences then he will know what our psy- 
chiatrically inexperienced workers had to learn quickly 
when they began to work with psychiatric casualties. 
The learning was not all one-sided either for both psy- 
chiatrists and social workers have been stimulated in 
their thinking and practice by these experts in group 
play, and in extraverted activities. 


Now the objective of all these experts and of many 
others, such as nurses, occupational therapists, corps- 
man, is the same, namely the recovery of the patient. 
Recovery so that he can return to duty; or if it has 
been decided that this is unwise or unlikely, then, re- 
covery in order for him to find his place in the less 
arduous civilian life of home and work. Manpower 
is precious these days, and in a democratic society an 
individual is precious at all times. Let us see then 
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what the recreation workers of the Red Cross have to 
contribute specifically to this general aim. 


NE important facet of psychiatric treatment is the 

substitution of useful activity for symptoms. That 
is what the psychiatrist has in mind when he says to 
the Red Cross Field Director or the head recreation 
worker, ‘““The men on this ward need active play ; they 
need a graduated amount of physical exercise’’; or of 
another ward, “these lads are all psychoneurotics ; don’t 
push them physically ; they need to set their own pace ; 
they need a program which will give them a wide 
choice of activities and don’t think you can weld them 
into a group at this point; you have to discover their 
interests and be guided accordingly. Start with Jones, 
say, he likes to draw, and Major Johnson cares a lot 
about symphony.” Now before the worker starts any 
of these activities she will talk with the social worker 
who knows the men on this ward best. In all prob- 
ability this worker knows the interests or the paucity 
of interest of some of the other men on the ward. The 
more the recreation worker knows about the individual 
the more intelligent use she will make of her resources 
and the less likely she is to make a false start. 


Suppose at this point instead of citing positive ex- 
amples, which I assure you are easier by far to find 
than the negative, we consider two mildly horrible 
“false starts” since they are illustrative and will, I 
hope, stimulate your thinking about some of the prob- 
lems in the field. The psychiatrist said hurriedly as 
he left the building to a competent but new recreation 
worker, “Ward X needs a group game. How about 
spending an hour or so there this, afternoon?” She 
promised, feeling somewhat strange and worried be- 
cause she had never been on a psychiatric ward alone 
before, never been “It” so to speak; but she was an in- 
dependent person, kind and enthusiastic. She asked 
no one’s advice and picked up that old favorite, bingo, 
from her supplies. When the psychiatrist came back 
he said, “Listen, Miss Red Cross, think about why 
bingo was the worst choice.” By this time she knew 
it had been a bad bet but she didn’t know why. “Well,” 
he continued, “In bingo the man is merely playing 
against himself. He is not competing even mildly with 
his fellows. Now all these patients in this ward are 
psychologically still in conflict—in conflict with them- 
selves ; that is the symptom we are trying to get rid of. 
We want to encourage each man to forget, at least 
while you are there and while the game is on, his inner 
game he is playing against himself. I want you to 
remember that this simple group activity can and will 
we hope be at least the beginning for the patient’s loss 
of self-preoccupation. How about it?” 


Once a young sailor in a psychiatric hospital was 
helped back to reality through painting. He was 
original and competent although untrained. His fa- 
' ther was a painter of sorts so that the development of 
this ability with its psychological implications was of 
psychiatric interest to the medical officer, the .social 
worker, the group worker in psychodrama (Moreno). 


These three had conferred together and wit 
youngster and had worked out a suitable plan, p 
known to them or to the patient a recreation 
who knew him had enthusiastically written to a friend 
and secured for him a scholarship to an art institute jy 
a distant city. This is not to say that her plan may 
not have been good, but the patient was being pulled 
in two directions by two sets of well meaning people, 

Such understandable mistakes are bound to occyr. 
one learns in this way on the job, but there are of 
course less costly ways of acquiring knowledge, The 
habit of recording observations, seeking interpretations 
reading in the field, attendance at lectures, conference; 
with experienced fellow workers in the Red Cross oy. 
on the hospital staff together with a certain humility 
about one’s specialty, the sure knowledge that it js 
only a part of the many disciplines that are brought 
into the service of the patient, will help a lot. 


the 
ut un. 
Worker 


The mark of a novice in psychiatric work jis the 
earnest person, social worker, recreation worker, o. 
cupational or hydrotherapist who firmly believes that 
his especial skills utilized alone will cure the patient, 
Another characteristic of the novice in psychiatric mat- 
ters is the improper handling of the patient’s attach- 
ment to persons in his environment. The patient de- 
velops confidence (and this is usually the first sign of 
his improvement) in someone whom he feels has a per- 
sonal interest in him. It might be his physician or 
the nurse, or social worker. It might be the Red Cross 
recreation worker. Whoever it may be must handle 
this dynamic situation carefully. The physician, the 
nurse, the psychiatric social worker are accustomed by 
training and experience to this precise job, but the 
recreation worker is not, at least not in a psychiatric 
sense, and one of her tasks is to learn—if it is she the 
patient happens to have chosen for a friend—that this 
is an utterly familiar and hopefully to be expected 
phenomenon and that proper psychiatric technique de- 
mands that she keep the friendly relationship but grad- 
ually extend its boundaries to include those appropriate 
people of whose resources the patient is also in need. 
Psychiatric patients are often very distrustful and with- 
drawn, often apparently disinterested. In coming out 
of this state they sometimes tend to put all their eggs 
in one basket and in so doing try to make the recipient 
of their confidence function in a role which does not 
belong to her. The careful reassurance of the patient 
and his introduction to the proper persons or depatt- 
ment of the hospital indicated, can be an invaluable by- 
product of the recreation worker’s task. 


In fact the Red Cross staff is technically of the hos- 
pital and yet not quite of the hospital. Because of this 
its workers have almost a unique opportunity for help- 
ing the patient get the most out of his hospital experi- 
ence. Recreation workers especially, partly because of 
the content of their work, can do a great deal directly 
and indirectly (one might say almost casually) to help 
the patient get over his tensions; to lessen his pre- 
occupations with anxieties; and to help him restore 

_. (Continued on page 103) 
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IM was fifteen. He loved baseball. He was a 
J “whiz” at third, until his hand got sore. Then he 
had to quit. 

“It isn’t much,” he said, “Just a mole, near the 
knuckle.” It ulcerated. The doctor thought he might 
have injured it. 

It failed to respond to treatment. Consultation with 
other physicians sent Jim to a cancer clinic in the big 
city. A bit of tissue under the microscope gave the 
alarm: “Melanoma, one of the most dangerous of all 
cancers.” There had been no injury. 

Jim was lucky. He lost a finger and thumb. But his 
life was saved. That was twenty-five years ago. Jim, 
Jr., now plays third. His dad sees every game. 

Similar incidents are more common than most peo- 
ple realize. Every year cancer kills twice as many 
youngsters below the age of twenty as die of infantile 
paralysis. That is bad enough, but cancer’s menace to 
youth does not stop there. It destroys homes. It kills 
more mothers of school children than any other disease. 
It takes away nearly as many fathers. It wrecks fam- 
ily fortunes. It robs youth of advanced education. It 
enters one home out of every two and kills one person 
out of every nine therein. Cancer kills more than war, 
even during war. Through the years, it is many times 
as deadly. More than 165,000 of our citizens die of it 
annually. 

Real tragedy lies in the fact that at least one person 
in three who die might live, except for their own 
ignorance. There are more than 50,000 needless cancer 
deaths in the United States every year. Such needless 
waste of life must be stopped. 

Home is the treasure-house of youth. Protecting it 
is the duty of all. In communities where cancer control 
is studied in the public schools, many lives of parents 
are being saved. Thousands of prominent citizens in 
every state in the nation are raising the question, 
“What should be done about the study of cancer con- 
trol in our public schools?” There is no question in 
their minds about whether or not it should be studied. 
They are determined that it shall be. The problem is 
how best to undertake the task. 

Cancer is a personal and social problem as well as a 
medical one. It is a personal problem because the phy- 
sician is helpless unless the patient seeks his aid. It is a 
social problem because the services of the physician are 
without value unless adequate facilities for diagnosis 
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and treatment are available. Clinics and _ hospitals 
must be established and maintained at public expense. 
The individual citizen is vitally concerned in both of 
these matters. Alone, he must protect himself. By or- 
ganized action, he must safeguard all residents in his 
community. 

Only during the present century have we come to 
understand the basic nature of cancer. It is an acci- 
dent of growth in our own tissue. It is not caused by 
a germ. It is not contagious or infectious. It is not 
caused by an injury. Food and place of residence have 
nothing at all to do with it. It is not hereditary in 
any ordinary sense. It is a “misformed plant in the 
garden of our body.” Cut it out, or destroy it by 
x-ray, while it is small, and cure is complete. 

All plants and animals may have cancer. It is as 
old as living things. The Java ape-man, Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus, who lived in the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago 1,000,000 years ago, had cancer. The 
first thigh bone of Java man ever found has a bone 
tumor or exostosis. Cancer is not a new disease. 


INCE earliest times, man has regarded cancer with 

superstition, avoided discussion of it, held it taboo. 
But today, knowledge is rapidly replacing ignorance. 
Anesthesia has made surgery possible. The discovery 
of bacteria has separated other diseases from cancer. 
The development of microscope technique has revealed 
its abnormal cell growth. The x-ray and other special 
instruments disclose the presence of cancer located in- 
ternally. Surgery, x-rays, and radium cure tens of 
thousands of cancer cases every year. And yet, more 
than 450 people in the United States die of it every 
day, at least 150 needlessly. 

The importance of lay understanding of many phases 
of the cancer problem now is recognized so widely that 
the study of cancer control in the public schools has 
been emphasized in many communities for several 
years. The value of such action has been evident from 
the start, and physicians, at first doubtful, attest the 
saving of life which has resulted. Throughout the 
country, Boards of Education, cooperating with Boards 
of Health, are revising the health programs in public 
schools, giving prominence to the study of cancer con- 
trol. 

During the first half of 1944, more requests for 
school literature regarding cancer control were re- 
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ceived by the American Cancer Society than during 
all thirty years of its previous existence. More than 
ninety per cent of these inquiries came from teachers, 
administrators, and physicians: persons studying the 
school problem. Organized action of some kind re- 
garding the study of cancer control in schools has been 
started in over forty states. 

No one would think of suggesting a special course 
for cancer. It must assume only its proper place along 
with other considerations of health, disease, and social 
needs. Some classes will devote a few exercises to the 
matter. But the really promising feature of this wave 
of interest is that it is not confined to any single type 
of school or class room subject. It is general. 

Because of the unique nature of cancer as a growth 
problem, it is natural that classes in biology should 
consider it with other studies of growth. It is easy to 
understand why classes in health and physical educa- 
tion are interested in cancer as well as other diseases. 
It is not surprising when chemistry instructors speak 
of carcinogens, or teachers of physics show special in- 
terest in substances which have been made artificially 
radioactive for the treatment of cancer. 

What shall we think, however, when those who are 
in charge of social studies, English, history, dramatics, 
art, manual training, etc., give serious thought to teach- 
ing cancer control. The author has hundreds of letters 
from such people. Of course, their students, and the 
parents of students, have just as much cancer as the 
rest. But their interest is deeper than that. Personal 
and social considerations characterize this matter just 
as much as its medical aspects. As a citizen, any 
teacher wants to do his or her part in public education 
and civic wellbeing. Any teacher can. It isn’t neces- 
sary even to have a special exercise on cancer control. 
It can be brought into the background picture of al- 
most any class work. 

Just to show how much cooperation might be possi- 
ble, one school superintendent suggested a “Coopera- 
tive Inter-Class Program.”* He knew that no school 
ever would adopt it. But it indicates ways in which 
any number of classes may express interest and work 
tegether to any degree. 


ANCER control study programs have been tried 

out successfully in widely separated parts of the 
United States. Throughout the middle west, and in 
many states from coast to coast, it has been customary 
for more than ten years to give one assembly period to 
a talk on cancer control, followed by a question period. 
Millions of students have attended such talks. Fre- 
quently movies or lantern slides have been shown. The 
interest is always great. The questions are intelligent. 
The assembly period is never long enough to suit the 
students. These meetings aré discussed at home. As 
a result, many, many parents have gone to their doctor 
and averted death from cancer. It is safe to say that 
in years to come a much larger number of the students 


*If the reader is interested, a copy may be obtained from 
the American Cancer Society, School Education Service, 350 
Madison Ave., New York City 17. 
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themselves, grown older, will likewise see a 
early. 

Such general interest has led art classes to inaugurate 
cancer poster contests. In Kansas, the contest has been 
state wide. Many posters are developed in each school 
The best are entered in competition. Winning poster 
are exhibited in the large cities. The Press discusse; 
the subject, announces the contest in advance, and com: 
ments upon the results. The public gains in knowl. 
edge and interest. Requests for literature increase, 

In Iowa, the State Department of Health hy 
mimeographed a school outline and produced an edy, 
cational movie on cancer control. 

In New York City, for the past fifteen years, ing. 
vidual teachers have considered cancer in one or mor 
class activities: In 1942, the committee of biology 
teachers, which writes the Syllabus for Biology, use4 
throughout the schools of the city, included a brief oy. 
line of important things to include in the study of can. 
cer control. For several years, exhibits have bee 
built by science club groups and displayed in contes. 
In the spring of 1944, the contest was held at the Amer. 
ican Museum of Natural History. One-twentieth of 
all the high school students in the United States are in 
New York City. Over two dozen schools built ex. 
hibits and competed. The educational value was and 
is enormous. R 

Philadelphia seems to have the best cancer control 
study program of any large city. For the past five 
years, every junior student in all high schools of the 
city has taken the course in health and physical educa- 
tion. Its syllabus contains an excellent outline on can- 
cer control. Now the teachers have organized their 
own teacher-training classes and meet each month. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has developed a much more exten- 
sive outline that is very fine. Its use is supplemented 
by radio talks during school hours to which special 
classes in all high schools tune in. 

The earliest comprehensive classroom program, and 
probably the best now in wide operation, was started 
in the schools of Westchester County, New York 
The text Youth Looks at Cancer is used in the follow- 
ing way. 

1. Each student writes a 1,000-word essay based 
upon it. 

2. The essays are reviewed and combined into a 
single essay of 1,000 words by students and teachers. 

3. This is mimeographed by the school office ant 
distributed to each student in all classes to: 

. Take home. 

. Discuss with two adults. 

Invite adults to ask questions. 

. Secure signatures of adults. 

Return signed sheet to school. 

. Questions from parents are then tabulated anf 
answered in three ways. 

a. Simple questions: in class or by the teacher. 

b. More detailed questions: in assembly or by the 
school nurse or physician. 

c. Personal matters: in the home, by the schod 

(Continued on page 100) 
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EDUCATION 


Recreation [Tomorrow 


By 


MARGARET MORDY 


University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


famous and they aren’t very wealthy. In fact they 
are just an average American family. You see, 
you won’t know them because Mr. Bailey was just born 
last month. As for Mrs. Bailey and the four children, 
well, they won’t be here for quite a while. They are the 
prototype of what we hope for in the America of 1975. 

The Baileys live in a small midwestern city of 25,000 
population, where Mr. Bailey is a technician in the local 
plant. Their home is in one of the postwar housing 
developments built when the city was reconstructed for 
functional efficiency and better living. Mrs. Bailey is 
most enthusiastic about the house. It is easy to keep 
clean, and she has so many new pieces of equipment 
which simplify her home-making that she now finds 
that those tiresome all-day tasks of yesterday can be 
done in just a few hours. Besides, with Mr. Bailey 
and the children all helping a little, there is practically 
nothing left at home to keep her busy all day. Mrs. 
Bailey has a little shop where she makes costume 
jewelry which she sells to one of the local department 
stores. She became interested in making jewelry down 
at the crafts laboratory in the city living arts center, 
and soon was creating such clever pins, bracelets, and 
earrings that others in the group wanted to buy them. 
She now has a thriving little business. 

But I haven’t told you about the children! Peter and 
Mary are in high school, and David in junior high, 
while Ann is in the elementary school. They are fine, 
healthy, peppy American youngsters. 

I met the Baileys last night down at the living arts 
center. They were all there—Peter on his way up to 
the sports area where he had a date to play badminton. 
He and his current girl friend were entered in the 
mixed doubles tournament. Mary was going to a 
Youth Council meeting to plan the parties for next 
month. The gang would meet later in the Tower Room 
for soft drinks, conversation, and a little dancing. Ad- 
mission to the Tower is permitted only to the- high 
school students—and a few adults chosen by the Youth 
Council. David had a project on the lathe down in the 
shop and was hurrying to get to it. Ann went to join a 
play group in the playroom, and Mr. and Mrs. Bailey 
were planning to drop in for a while at the square dance 
in the grand ballroom. 


Y em may not know the Baileys. They aren’t very 


This is the last of four articles dealing with postwar plan- 
ning in physical education and recreation. The first appeared 
in the October Journal and was entitled, “Postwar Planning 
in Physical Education”; the second was published in the 
November issue and was called, “The Public Schools Look 
Ahead”; the third was printed in the December issue and 
was entitled, “Postwar Planning at the College Level.” 
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I asked Mrs. Bailey about the Center and its place 
in community life. She was amazed to see how little I 
knew of these modern developments and her pride was 
evident as she told me about it. She pointed out the 
large, beautiful worship center across the street where 
all the churchgoers, regardless of separate creeds, gath- 
ered on Sunday morning. She told me of the audi- 
torium where concerts were held weekly, and recorded 
programs of music given at noon. Here the community 
players and dance groups put on their productions. She 
told me of the sports center with gymnasiums and game 
rooms, of the great outdoor swimming pool and the in- 
door pools. She pointed out community canning cen- 
ters, sewing rooms, and shops for ceramics, wood, 
metal, textile, plastic, and leather crafts. She showed 
me an entire wing of the building where hobby labora- 
tories were available for leisure time experimentation 
in chemistry, physics, and nature study. There were 
conference rooms available for civic groups. Across the 
street were the offices for all executives of community 
service. The art center was in the building adjacent. 
Here the local art museum was supplemented by 
studios where amateur artists could work. The library 
was here, too, across the square from the art building. 
An interesting feature of the library was the open shelf 
reading rooms available to civic clubs. Books they 


-wanted to use for any given period were kept out on 


the shelves of small comfortable reading rooms. A 
consulting librarian gave expert reference assistance. 
Behind this building was the sports area—broad green 
fields, tennis courts, everything one could desire in the 
way of outdoor activities. 

I wondered, as she talked, about the people in charge. 
Who were the officials in this great center? Who 
supervised the play groups, taught the use of equip- 
ment, organized the activities? When I asked these 
questions, Mrs. Bailey told me that a large full-time 
staff of thirty professional workers was maintained 
here. These workers were well trained, some in com- 
munity organization, others in more specialized areas. 
All were graduates of courses in the living arts then 
being offered at many universities. I recalled the low 
salaries of former years, but Mrs. Bailey told me that 
since public service had become so well recognized as a 
career, proper legislation had provided adequate sal- 
aries, reasonable tenure, and of course the usual 
security benefits for retirement, sickness, and unem- 
ployment. 


She went on to tell me how important this center was 
in the life of every citizen. The townspeople had come 
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to learn the difference between good and harmful recre- 
ation, after years of exploitation at the hands of com- 
mercial recreation. Only then had they come to appre- 
ciate recreation as a social institution to which all 
should have equal access. 

“Family relationships have improved, too,” she went 
on to tell me. “Although it is true that we spend much 
time here at the center, it is not more than we once 
spent at the movies, or with each member of the family 
moving in his separate orbit. Now we come here as a 
family. On our days and evenings at home there are 
more things that we can do together. We have family 
tournaments in our backyard. We all know how to 
prepare a meal over an open fire, even Ann.” 

Mr. Bailey spoke up then, “The most significant 
thing about this great movement, as I see it, is the re- 
markable growth and development of our youngsters. 
They have been living, not playing at democracy. Even 
our youngest has developed a keen sense of responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of others. They can conduct meet- 
ings of their club groups with great aplomb. Not only 
that, but each year great civic improvements are 
brought about by the kids! Do you see those play- 
fields behind the center—did you ever see better turf? 
The kids in high school leveled that land, seeded, 
weeded, fertilized it. And are they proud of it! And 
you should see the Tower Room—they even built the 
furniture for it!” 

The Baileys were just one family in this city, but 
they typified the community in their pride and partici- 
pation in the living arts center. 


HIS is a lavish picture—almost Utopian in scope, 
T of what we would like to have in the way of future 
recreation development. Some readers at this point 
will say, “Wonderful!” Others, “Amazing!” Others, 
“Impossible!” Still others, “Poppycock!” Granted this 
picture of recreation is Utopian, perhaps impossible of 
accomplishment—certainly not possible in the im- 
mediate future—still does it not draw a picture of what 
we want? Does it not meet the goals of recreation as 
we have set them up? 

Let us be a little more practical. What may we rea- 
sonably expect in the way of changes in recreation in 
the next few years? There are some very significant 
factors affecting recreation today. First among these 
is the fact that men and women in the armed forces 
are being provided with excellent recreation programs 
through the Red Cross, the USO, and the army and 
navy recreation programs. These young people are be- 
ing educated to recreation services and effective pro- 
grams. This group will return expecting similar pro- 
grams to be provided in their own home communities. 
They will return in sufficient numbers to constitute an 
effective pressure group for the necessary legislation to 
make possible the thing which they want—hbetter recre- 
ation. 

In the second place, the wave of juvenile delinquency 
which has been sweeping the country as a corollary of 
war’ has alarmed the public. The people are literally 
“up in arms” to prevent its further spread. Although 


recreation is not a panacea for this ailment, jt has 
been widely discussed as an aid in preventing delip. 
quency. Parents and outraged citizens will be More 
willing than ever before to support expanded programs 
for recreation. 

In the third place, youth has become aware of jt 
ability to plan and demand programs for itself, The 
“dry night club” youth center is a well devel 
recreation trend. The whole-hearted support of any 
worthwhile project by young people is always listeneg 
to by the public ear. 

In the fourth place, adults have realized at last tha 
play is not a thing for children alone, but is essential tp 
the well being of every individual, no matter what his 
age. It is his right and he will demand it. 

From.these four developments we may then expect 
that the first change in recreation to be brought abou 
in the postwar period will be increased financial sup- 
port. This will mean, first of all, a change in existing 
legislation. State laws will have to be altered to permit 
more generous tax rates. The three groups mentioned 
above will support this legislation if recreation leaders 
will keep them informed. Not only will state legis. 
latures enact laws, but municipalities will act to assume 
the responsibility for recreation. If they are wise, they 
will act immediately, for the time is most opportune for 
a change to be made from private to public support; 
i.e., from the community chest or similar fund to the 
recreation tax. In Wisconsin, six cities have adopted 
a tax-supported recreation program within the past 
year. In Iowa City, Iowa, a referendum vote to put 
recreation on a municipal basis was passed by a three- 
to-one-vote. 

Another change that we may expect in the next few 
years will be that of improved facilities for recreation. 
Undoubtedly in the effort to stabilize our economy some 
type of public works program will be developed. Recre- 
ation centers, swimming pools, playfields, art centers, 
all will be suitable projects for combined programs of 
local and federal governments. 

In the planning that is being done by nearly all our 
cities, we see a trend toward rebuilding entire cities, 
districts, or neighborhoods. Such planning is not com- 
plete if it does not allow for civic centers of the type 
that have been developed to some extent in many of 
the California municipalities. The “living arts center” 
idea of concentrating in the same area, churches, 
libraries, schools, auditoriums, art museums and 
studios, theaters, and other recreation facilities, 1 
sound. It will make our cities more enjoyable and more 
unified. New housing projects will allow for play areas 
and neighborhood play centers. These developments 
will open new vistas for recreational planning. 

Educational planning that is being done reflects the 
idea of more complete use of school facilities by the 
community, and greater use of community facilities by 
the school. We may anticipate a broad expansion and 
better integration of recreation programs through the 
additional buildings and grounds which will be made 
available in this way. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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EDUCATION 


Five Years of Service 


By 


BESS EXTON 


Hea!th Education Consultant 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 


Work in the Field 

HEN the health education consultant service 
WW vs inaugurated in 1939, requests for field work 

had accumulated since the announcement that 
such service would be available had appeared in several 
health and education journals. Most of the requests 
were to give talks to teachers’ institutes, student bodies, 
and clubs. These invitations were accepted because they 
offered a ready opportunity to become acquainted with 
the problems in the field. However, since this is never 
a satisfactory way to help people solve school or com- 
munity problems, in discussing future meetings we 
urged that small discussion groups be arranged where 
local situations could be analyzed and plans for im- 
provement be developed. 


the teacher-training institutions. 

In Pennsylvania the state tuberculosis association has 
requested annually our services to work with school 
nurses in several counties. In two counties conferences 
have been held in succeeding years with the health and 
welfare committees representing the schools and all 
other. community groups. Such problems as medical 
examinations, the use of a cumulative health record 
card, and the control of communicable disease have 
been discussed and a plan of action laid out. 

The workshop in health education has become an 
important technique in teacher training in recent years. 
Two weeks were’ spent at the University of Wyoming 
as a staff consultant in a summer workshop devoted to 
health education. The trend in the last three years is 


As chairman of the Division of Health Education, I 
take great pleasure in presenting to the Association the 
five-year report of Miss Bess Exton as health education 
consultant to the Association. It will be recalled that 
in 1937 occurred the merger of the old Department of 
School Health and Physical Education of the National 
Education Association and the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association. A year later the association became 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, a Department of the National 
Education Association, which we know today. 


This was a new venture—this bringing together of a 
nucleus of health educators who had been working for 
many years within the structure of general education 
and a large group of professional workers from a 
highly specialized field. But practice in state and local 
departments of education pointed to the need for na- 
tional groups in health and physical education to develop 
a unified program with common objectives—and the 
venture appeared to be worth while. 


Recognizing that help was needed immediately to de- 


Report on Health Education 


_ sponsored a two-day conference on health education for 


velop the health education phases of the new Association, 
the Executive Secretary requested and obtained from 
the National Tuberculosis Association funds to under- 
write the consultant. This request was not out of line 
with the policy of the National Tuberculosis Association 
since in 1931 the Association had financed for the Na- 
tional Education Association the preparation of a bibli- 
ography of free and inexpensive materials for teachers. 
Again in 1935 the National Tuberculosis Association 


the National Education Association’s old Department of 
School Health and Physical Education. 

Miss Exton’s report indicates that first needs coming 
from the field have received priority; that the Associa- 
tion is becoming a vital influence in health education 
programs on many levels; and finally, that the working 
relationships which have been established by the Associa- 
tion with the other Departments of the National Educa- 
tion Association offer good promise of a future in which 


education for health is not something apart, but will -be 
a part of every phase of education—Dorothy B. Nys- 
wander, Chairman, Health Education Division. 


During the five years, thirty-one states have been 
visited upon invitation and in one-half of these return 
visits have been made. The variety of service given 
may be of interest; for example, in the State of Mis- 
sourl, we worked a week with the committee on cur- 
ticulum revision which had been set up by the state 
coordinator. Representatives of the State Departments 
of Education and Health participated in these meetings. 

In New Mexico conferences were held with mem- 
bers of the education and health departments in the 
several districts. Health officers, nurses, and sanitary 
inspectors, as well as teachets, took part in these meet- 
ings. Special attention was focused on the programs in 
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toward short-term workshops or working conferences 
where such problems as control of communicable dis- 
eases with special emphasis on tuberculosis and the 
venereal diseases, school lunches, health records, dental 
care, and adequate educational tools for health instruc- 
tion, are studied and plans outlined for both immediate 
and future action. We have taken part in fifteen work- 
shops in as many states. 


Information Service Through Letters and 
Correspondence 
It will be recalled that for two years before our of- 
fice was set up in Washington a School Health In- 
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formation Service at the National Education Associa- 
tion headquarters was maintained under the sponsor- 
ship of the Joint Committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association. 
This service had been discontinued but at the time of 
the merger was reinstated in our office. 


There are requests for help of every type. They vary 
from those asking for lists of textbooks, tests, appraisal 
forms and check lists to those involving advice on spe- 
cific problems, for example, the size and equipment of 
the health room in a school. Teachers of social studies 
want to know how to incorporate health instruction in 
their curricula. Many teachers inquire about health 
councils and their functions. Students working on 
theses write innumerable letters asking for assistance. 
For example, a recent cal! came from one who was 
making a study of the relationships of a city school sys- 
tem to other community services such as health, library, 
and recreation. We also receive requests to appraise 
study guides and outlines of school health programs 
which are submitted by curriculum committees and 
others. | 


To help answer some of this correspondence a col- 
lection of bibliographies has been prepared and revised 
from time to time. These bibliographies cover such 
subjects as texts and reference materials on elementary, 
junior high school, senior high school, and college 
levels; rural school health programs; social hygiene ; 
the school lunch; and mental hygiene. During the past 
year nearly 12,000 of these bibliographies have been 
requested and mailed. 


Three mimeographed pamphlets have been prepared 
which have proved to be popular. They are entitled, 
Evaluating Health Education Materials, Visualize the 
Value of Your Foods, and Institutions Giving Profes- 
sional Training in Health and Physical Education in 
the United States. The titles are indicative of the pro- 
fessional groups they serve. 


Cooperation with Other Departments Within the 
National Education Association and with Other 
National Organizations 


One of the most interesting and satisfying experi- 
ences has been working with the thirty departments and 
divisions of the National Education Association which 
are housed in our building. The Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, the American Association 
of School Administrators, the Publications Division, 
and the Educational Research Service are among those 
with which we are in continuous contact. We are in- 
vited to review articles on health for the National Edu- 
cation Association Journal and to look over pamphlet 
and book materials to be published by the National 
Education Association. Another index of our working 
relationships is that correspondence concerned with 
health matters which is received by any of the depart- 
ments is referred to us for answer. 

The Wartime Handbook for Education issued joint- 
ly by the departments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation includes a chapter on nutrition which we pre- 


-with books, pamphlets, and other materials which they 


pared. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association, has requested ys “ 
serve as a working member of several nationa| con. 
ferences, among them, the Wartime Conference of the 
National Safety Council, and the National Nutrition 
Conference for Defense. 


We have been continually in touch with the U, s 
Office of Education and served on the committee which 
prepared the booklet, Physical Fitness through Healt, 
Education. Recognizing that most teachers lackej 
training to carry through the program recommended jn 
this booklet, the Office of Education appointed a specia 
committee to present ways and means of providi 
emergency in-service training for teachers. Educationa| 
qualifications of health educators were also set up by 
this committee. We were privileged to serve as a mem. 
ber of this group. In addition we participated in the 
National Institute for Education and the War at the 
invitation of the Wartime Commission, 


Close relationships are maintained with other m. 
tional agencies through memberships on committees of 
the American Public Health Association, the American 
Home Economics Association, and the American Film 
Center, Inc. 


We have also had opportunities to assist many pro- 
fessional workers in health education whom the war 
has brought to Washington through providing them 


needed. A library of books and pamphlet materials has 
been established in the office and a table is available for 
the use of those who wish to read or study. Loan 
packets are available and we have many requests for 
this service. 


Placement Service 


As a result of the many contacts made through field 
work, meetings, and conferences of various kinds we 
are frequently called on to recommend workers or to 
help in finding jobs. Probably fifty persons have been 
assisted in this way during the past five years. 


Summary 


In reviewing the varied activities of the past five 
years it is clear that educators in all parts of the cour 
try have a lively concern in health education. The war 
has undoubtedly retarded certain phases of the program 
because of loss of personnel; but nevertheless, there is 
evident a consciousness of the school’s responsibility 
not only for the health of the school child, but also for 
the health of the community in which he lives. One d 
the first activities of a state director of physical educt 
tion and recreation, recently returned from service i 
the Army, has been to form a state health committee 
In asking us to be a member of this committee he matt 
it clear that his war experience had made him appretr 
ate more keenly than before the value of health and the 
necessity for continuous effort on the part of mally 
people working together to insure the success of @ 
health education program. 
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EDUCATION 


Editorials 


HE impact of war has put the 

problem of health—of mental and 

Rehabilitation physical wellbeing — into first place 

in our thinking concerning the na- 

tion’s welfare. We realize more than 

ever before that added attention must be given, not 

only to the health of all the children of all the people, 
but to the health of all the people. 


The mental stress and strain of war, the ruthless 
waste and destruction of human life, the physical and 
psychological crippling of individual minds and bodies 
have created new tasks of great magnitude. We realize 
that, although medical science has developed greater 
skill in repairing and healing the wounded and in 
handling the casualties of warfare, the task of assisting 
the disabled to adjust satisfactorily to life despite their 
impairments, represents an important problem which 
requires the help of those who serve on the home front. 


Schools must expand their health programs to pro- 
vide for broadened postwar health needs. Our current 
program emphasizes prevention ; it helps pupils acquire 
information, skills, attitudes, and habits that are con- 
ducive to sound health without causing undue intro- 
spection and without making healthful living distaste- 
ful or boresome. In the future, schools must extend 
their programs to include provision for society’s re- 
habilitation needs. By rehabilitation is meant the restor- 
ation of the handicapped individual to the fullest phys- 
ical, mental, social, vocational, and economical useful- 
ness of which he is capable. Those persons classified as 
handicapped and needing rehabilitation include the 
tuberculous, the cardiac, the visually defective, the hard 
of hearing, the orthopedically crippled, those suffering 
from amputations, the maladjusted and emotionally 
unstable, and a large number of pupils physically and 
emotionally below par, due to home and economic en- 
vironment. 


The health and physical education teacher, should be 
alert to the emotionally maladjusted and physically 
handicapped. In cooperation with other members of 
the staff much can be accomplished in setting the pat- 
tern and carrying the responsibility of instruction in 
the various forms of rehabilitation—By W. K. Streit, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If the School N a recent article in an educational 
om Are journal it was said, “Our schools are 
en 


now manned by ante-dated elderlies, 
eighteen-year-old graduates and any- 
one not able to earn a living otherwise.”’ 

No informed educator, parent, or especially the ad- 
ministrator who has faced the critical teacher shortage 
will bubble over with a lot of effervescent fizz and say 
the school personnel problem has ever been nor is what 
it should be. Neither will they be in a mood to swal- 
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low such lines as the ones quoted above. 

If informed they are aware of several facts. Amer- 
ica’s society is no better than its schools and its schools 
are no better than its teachers. Every school to make 
its rightful contribution must be staffed by the best 
teachers in every field. More emphasis should and 
must be placed on the job of teaching as a high profes- 
sion. It has been far too easy in days long gone to be 
a teacher. We need to be as selective in graduating 
teachers as we are in selecting people who enter the 
legal and medical branches or many of the physical 
sciences. 

We certainly do not quarrel with the idea of placing 
and keeping teaching on a very high professional plane 
but let’s be realistic. 

American citizenry under the leadership of certain 
groups made the situation worse than it should have 
been. School income was so curtailed in the thirties 
that teachers did ‘not receive a respectable living wage. 
As a result there was little economic incentive for 
enough good prospective high school graduates to pre- 
pare for teaching. The current average annual salary 
of rural teachers who compose 52 per cent of the total 
number is $967 ; for the urban teacher it is $1937 com- 
pared with the civilian federal employee’s $2,235, the 
industrial worker’s $2,363. Washington charwomen 
receive more pay than 44,000 U. S. teachers. 

Apathy of the general public tended to create a gen- 
eral feeling that as long as the school doors were open 
everything was all right—and too frequently the teach- 
ers themselves did have to unlock the doors. Then 
war came and in many places it was debated whether 
or not schools had to be closed. In many cases the 
doors were actually locked and in others the American 
dream of equal educational opportunities was shattered. 
Otherwise, how could we now have 13,000,000 U. S. 
citizens who have never completed the fourth grade 
(Army literacy standard)? Or how could we have a 
25.4 per cent rejection rate for 18- and 19-year-old 
registrants, that is, those who are the most recent prod- 
ucts of the American schools? 

Educators have failed perhaps in one respect. In- 
formed parents will demand good schools for their chil- 
dren at any reasonable cost. Interested parents, if 
they had been faced with the challenge, “Close the 
schools if you wish, they are your schools and it is 
your duty to finance them if you want them,” would 
have awakened to their responsibility. 

Today it is not entirely a question of salaries. It is 
simply a fact that there are too few teachers to meet 
the demand. Almost half of the nation’s 842,000 
teachers are new at the job since Pearl Harbor, mak- 
ing teaching a procession and not a profession. 

The immediate problem of the schools has been to do 
the best possible job with understaffed and poorly paid 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Acrobatic Citizens 


RAYMOND C. HEIDLOFF 


University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


armed forces to rapidly prepare fighters for the 

purposes of war. Well trained fighters must be 
physically and mentally fit for the grim task of winning 
objectives. Likewise, citizens should be similarly fit for 
the tasks facing them in times of peace. Since physical 
and mental fitness are of basic importance to men and 
women, in times of war and peace, continuous efforts 
should be made to raise the health level of our citizens. 
More can and should be done to greatly reduce the 
number of 4-F’s among us. This task is by no means 
easy and involves many organizations composed of 
well-trained specialists, research workers, and law 
makers. 

Since the beginning of World War II, emphasis has 
been placed on adequate physical fitness for fighters on 
the fighting and home fronts. The basic essentials for 
total “fitness” for war and peace are, briefly, an alert, 
intelligent mind guiding a strong body impelled by an 
indomitable spirit. The alert mind should be thorough- 
ly equipped with high ideals of conduct and a variety of 
information most helpful to the needs and ambitions of 
the possessor. A strong, unhandicapped body function- 
ing at a level to enable the individual to continue sus- 
tained mental and physical efforts without undue fatigue 
during times of war or peace. A spirit, synonymous 
with “competitive spirit,” should enable a person to 
continue his best efforts in spite of the oppositions en- 
countered throughout life. An alert, intelligent mind 
guiding a strong body impelled by an indomitable spirit 
is a real challenge to education in general and sports 
education in particular. 

Many wholesome influences acting upon the mind, 
body, and spirit of man, are necessary to produce a citi- 
zen of the highest quality. This article is concerned in 
the main, with the activities known as tumbling and 
balancing as they are related to the neuromuscular as- 
pect of man. Tumbling and balancing are old and tested 
activities which have contributed much to participants. 
Contributions claimed for tumbling, considered separ- 
ately and alphabetically, are: 

1. Agitity—The maneuverability of the human body. 
Quick and efficient reactions. 

2. Balance.—Ability to control one’s center of grav- 
ity regardless of the position of the body. 

3. Endurance—The ability to do heavy work for 
protracted periods without excessive fatigue. 

4. Flexibility —Ability to move the several body 
parts to a variety of extreme positions. Those stunts 
known as limbers are excellent for gaining suitable flex- 
ibility. 
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5. Power——The ability to act. Handsprings al 
somersaults help in the development of body power, 

6. Speed.—The ability to move the body, or its sey. 
eral parts, swiftly when necessary. 

7. Strength—Muscular strength sufficient to manip- 
ulate the human body as well as a number of other 
heavy objects. 

Several other worthwhile factors important to man 
should be added to the seven motor abilities stated 
above. They are: 

1. Courage—That quality of mind which enables one 
to encounter danger and difficulties with controlled fear 
or firmness. 

2. Fighting (Competitive) Spirit—The will to car- 
ry on regardless of the opposition. 

3. Initiative-—The ability to depend upon oneself to 
initiate action. 

4. Morale.—The state of one’s spirits. 

5. Posture—The ability to maintain the several body 
parts in an erect position while standing or sitting. 

6. Relaxation —The ability to relax as many muscles 
as possible whenever the opportunity arises, even when 
performing skills. 

7. Self-confidence-—The quality or state of being 
confident in one’s own strength or powers. 

8. Team Work.—The ability to act with others to 
form a smoothly performing unit. Confidence in others, 


Teaching Tumbling 


The leadership essential to the success of an effective 
learning program in tumbling stunts should be the best 
available. To become a qualified teacher of the several 
acrobatic skills selected for the training of fighters and 
others various aids may be employed to develop the in- 
dividual’s talents. These same aids should be used to ; 
assist new learners in the economical and thorough ac- 
quisition of helpful tumbling skills. 

The writer is aware of limitations or obstacles which 
tend to interfere with the learning process. Such ob- 
stacles as inadequate space and equipment, incompetent 
instruction, lack of interest on the part of the learner, 
physical handicaps of a learner, psychological handi- 
caps, and injuries due to various causes tend to inter 
fere with the achievement of the valuable objectives 
this particular activity. Care should be taken to mi0- 
imize the obstacles likely to defeat the program. Both 
reflection and action are necessary to a correction o 
obstacles. 

The successful teacher will select from his “bag 0 
tricks” those teaching aids which, through experience, 
have been found beneficial. Teaching aids to be et 
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ployed throughout the learning process are: 

Demonstration. —Careful demonstration of tum- 
bling stunts is a highly important factor in the correct 
presentation of new skills. Before the learner can intel- 
ligently use verbal descriptions and explanations: per- 
taining to a specific trick, it is advantageous for him to 
have a mental picture of the complete skill. This picture 
should be the result of high quality performance. After 
seeing the stunt correctly performed, the learner can 
hetter associate the instructor’s statements and thereby 
profit more from them. Several repetitions of the de- 
monstration may be necessary before all learners in the 
group are ready to begin practice. Learners should be 
encouraged to visualize a skill before beginning prac- 
tice. This tends to accelerate the learning process. 

2. Description and Explanation—Descriptions and 
explanations should follow- the demonstration. How- 
ever, instructors must guard against becoming too lo- 
quacious. Be brief but enlightening. Offer the learner 
those coaching cues which have been discovered to be 
most helpful. Speak a language which can be easily 
understood. Slang may prove quite effective in some 
instances. Whenever possible, the more complex skills 
should be presented in steps. For example the forward 
handspring can be learned in two steps: (a) the pre- 
liminary run and skip-step take-off, and (b) the com- 
plete trick. 

3. Discussion—Good results accrue from the prac- 
tice of talking about the skills being learned. The 
learner should receive helpful answers to any questions 
which may arise in his mind. Talking about the skills 
being learned frequently results in motivating the slow 
learner. This short period of discussion should follow 
a period of practice. 

4. Visual Aids.—In addition to good personal 
demonstrations, such visual aids as photographs, car- 
toons, movies, printed material, exhibitions, and com- 
petitions can be employed to good advantage. Many 
excellent performances can be seen in circuses, stage 
shows, and movies. “Chalk talks” can be used effective- 
ly to explain and illustrate the physics involved in the 
execution of the various acrobatic skills. Attention 
should be directed toward the control of balance, the 
use of levers in the development of angular forces which 
turn the body, the control of the performer’s center of 
gravity, and the angle of take-off. Stickman drawings 
ona blackboard will get these important items across to 
many learners. 

5. Observation by Instructor —Mistakes are made 
by learners during the early stages of the learning 
process. As practice of the skill proceeds, mistakes are 
corrected and performance is improved. One of the im- 
portant aspects of the instruction is to observe the tum- 
bler’s performance and call attention to the mistakes 
being made. Suggestions for overcoming the mistakes 
and improving the quality of the performance should be 
made whenever the need arises. Encouragement can be 
offered the learner through an explanation of the learn- 
ing curve. Instructors should avoid the serious mistake 
of permitting learners, in any activity, to habituate 
themselves to faulty actions. 
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6. Progression.—Selection ot tumbling stunts should 
be made, in part, upon the basis of their degree of dif- 
ficulty. Begin with the simple or easy tricks which re- 
quire less skill and strength. Proceed to the more com- 
plex or harder stunts requiring greater strength and 
fine timing. The reasons for a progressively arranged 
plan are obvious. 

Several of the more complex stunts can be learned in 
less time by learning, as a separate stunt, a skill appear- 
ing in each. For example, the snapdown can be taught 
as a specific skill. The snapdown is an important part 
in the bucking bronco, a round-off, and a backward 
handspring. 

7. Practice the Skills—The length and frequency of 
the practice period will depend upon the motor develop- 
ment of the individual and his interest-span. The more 
rugged acrobats can practice more often and for longer 
periods without risking their safety. Some tumblers are 
very enthusiastic and consequently possess a greater 
interest-span. The instructor should know the charac- 
teristics of his men and plan his practice periods ac- 
cordingly. 

To thoroughly master a skill, the learner must prac- 
tice sufficiently to make the action automatic. Over- 
learn each skill so that it can be executed with ease and 
good form at any time. To become an acrobatic fighter, 
equipped, in part, with survival skills such as tumbling 
offers, requires much effort on the part of the learner. 
Honest effort, properly directed, will result in the ac- 
quisition of many worthwhile tumbling skills. 


Safety in Tumbling 


The participant, who can be reasonably sure that he 
will learn and perform acrobatic skills without the fear 
of bruises, sprains, or fractures, will, with sufficient 
talent and interest, acquire the more complex and haz- 
ardous stunts economically and thoroughly. Through 
the use of safety equipment and “‘spotting,”’ the emotion 
of fear can be sufficiently submerged, in many cases, to 
aid the performer in his practice. Self-assurance is an 
attitude of mind which improves with success. Like- 
wise, the acquisition of the neuromuscular skills, known 
as tumbling, is a concomitant of successful practice in 
abundance. 

Safety in tumbling is, in part, dependent upon proper 
progression of the various tumbling and_ balancing 
skills. The less complex skills should prepare a tumbler 
for the learning of the more complex variety. The ex- 
periences gained doing simple stunts will help to pre- 
pare the organism for those stunts requiring greater 
strength and finer timing. The performer’s belief in his 
own ability to tumble well is built through successful 
execution of the skills within his capabilities. Careful 
progression should stimulate the participant to a great- 
er interest in the activity. 

To be thoroughly competent, the instructor should 
become safety conscious and master the art of spotting. 
This mastery can be gained by reading, talking, and 
practicing safety procedures. 

Tumbling accidents will be minimized if the instruc- 
tor will concern himself with the following : 
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1. Mats—These should be placed so as to be of 
greatest service to the performer. All mats should be 
placed without overlapping to safeguard against sprains 
and fractures. The tassel side of the mat should be 
down with the smooth side as the tumbling surface. 
Mats, which are apt to slip, due to the action of the 
performer, should be fastened together by cord or 
strap. Whenever a double layer of mats is used it is 
well to place the top layer so that the middle of each 
mat will be over the joint formed by the adjoining ends 
of the mats beneath. This greatly reduces the separ- 
ation of the mats through slipping. Mats should be used 
wherever they will contribute to the safety of a per- 
former. Frequent cleaning of mats will reduce the pos- 
sibility of infection, and will improve the acrobat’s 
footing. Mats should be uniform in thickness and in 
good repair. Mats should be placed at a safe distance 
from walls or pillars. Be sure the light is adequate but 
do not permit natural or artificial light to temporarily 
blind the performer. 

2. Hand-belts and Mechanics—These should be 
available for use by capable assistants. Belts should be 
properly adjusted to allow just enough freedom around 
the abdomen. A protective covering should be worn 
under the belt to minimize skin abrasion. Assistants 
should keep the ropes slightly taut but not to the ex- 
tent of interfering with the performer’s actions. Loose 
ropes, suddenly yanked taut when the performer needs 
help, may result in injury. An assistant must focus un- 
wavering attention upon the performer throughout the 
complete action. If the performer is practicing a twist 
skill, the ropes should be arranged so that they will un- 
wind during the twist. Any slack occurring during the 
twist should be taken up. The assistant should place 
himself close enough to the performer to be of greatest 
help. 

3. Spotting—This should be done by fellow per- 
formers or instructor. There are many tumbling situa- 
tions in which tumblers can help each other. This prac- 
tice should be encouraged whenever possible. An ex- 
ample of this type of cooperation occurs when simple 
balances are being practiced. A little help will aid the 
learner in getting to the position as well as assisting 
him if or when he loses his balance. The kinesthetic 
sense, being involved in the learning of neuromuscular 
skills, can be most helpful when the learner experiences 
the muscular feeling of a correctly executed balance. 
Guarding the performer is most helpful during the 
transition from a belt to tumbling by himself. Spotting 
should be done by those who have become expert at it. 
Inspire confidence in the performer by being calm in- 
stead of jittery. The spotter’s voice is capable of con- 
veying confidence or a lack of confidence. Stand close 
enough to be of sufficient help but do not interfere in 
any way with the tumbler. It is frequently necessary to 
move along the mat with the performer to gain the 
most helpful position. The spotter should protect him- 


' self as well as the participant. There are times when 


the helper must jeopardize his own safety for that of 
the tumbler. Care should be taken not to be over-help- 
ful. Give aid at the earliest possible moment after the 
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need arises. Guard against the performer falling on hig 
head, neck, or shoulders. Falling in such a manner may 
result in a serious injury. 

4. Costumes.—These should be conducive to saf 
Garments should fit snugly allowing adequate freedom 
of movement. There should be no pockets to hold up. 
necessary ballast, or in which to “hook” fingers or ap. 
paratus. Shoes should be light in weight, fit properly 
and the soles should not be smooth. All pieces of the 
costume should be kept clean for obvious hygienic anq 
aesthetic reasons. Supplemental covering should 
used to keep the body warm during rest periods, Many 
tumblers prefer having the legs uncovered. 

5. Interference.—Interference of any kind is likely 
to be dangerous. Balls of all types should not be per. 
mitted in the vicinity of tumbling equipment. Careless. 
ly thrown balls may result in injuries of varying intens. 
ity. This kind of interference may impair the perform. 
er’s self-confidence or produce a fear resulting in an 
unsuccessful performance. The sudden explosion of 
a starter’s pistol may prove a tumbling hazard. Un. 
tethered canines can be a source of injury if permitted 
in the vicinity of performing acrobats. 

6. Rosin and Magnesium Carbonate.—These should 
be used for greater safety. A rosin box, near the tum- 
bling strip, will enable the performers to get better 
traction. Step into the box to get the pulverized rosin 
on the soles of the shoes. Magnesium carbonate should 
be used on the hands to absorb moisture which is likely 
to cause slipping during the execution of a trick or rov- 
tine. This is especially true during doubles and triples, 
or group efforts. 

7. Inspection of Equipment.—Equipment should be 
inspected frequently to forestall injury. This inspection 
should be made at frequent intervals. Either repairs 
should be made immediately or the equipment should 
be locked beyond the reach of users. Instructors should 
constantly keep a ‘“‘weather-eye” open for any unsafe 
situations which may develop. 

8. Psychological Condition—This is important for 
participants. Tumblers should be “in the mood” to 
perform the more complicated and hazardous stunts. 
There should be no doubt in the mind of the tumbler 
regarding his ability to safely execute the tumbling 
skills likely to be dangerous if he is mentally depressed. 
There are many causes for the appearance of loss of 
mental tone. If the coach cannot ascertain the cause and 
eliminate it, the tumbler should not be permitted to try 
any questionable stunts. 

9. Physiological Condition—This is extremely im- 
portant for performers. One’s best results in the per- 
formance of neuromuscular skills is dependent, in no 
small part, upon one’s physiological condition. Only 
with a body and mind functioning at a high degree of 
efficiency can a performer hope to reach his “ceiling” 
of quality in tumbling. The tumbler should diligently 
train for this heavy-muscle activity as do the partic- 
ipants in vigorous, competitive sports. Involved in the 
training program are such items as sleep, diet, tobacco, 
personal hygiene, and participation in the selected 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Red Cross Military Swimming 


WALTER SPRANDEL 


Albion College 
Albion, Michigan 


forces was well presented in a previous issue of 
the Journal.5* The present article is devoted to a 
summary of a Red Cross program as carried on at Al- 
bion College where the 70th College Training Detach- 
ment of the Army Air Forces Training Command was 
located. This detachment was small, consisting of but 
250 men at any one time and it carried on for a period 
of about 14 months, Feb., 1943, through April, 1944. 
Our past and present experiences in this war have 
shown that the importance of military swimming is 
hardly debatable and needs only to be mentioned. The 
necessity of establishing beachheads and bridgeheads 
in practically every theatre of operation is only one 
amphibious maneuver of this war. The second world 
war, unlike the first, is an exceedingly mobile one. 
There is a great ebb and flow of men and materials 
across vast land areas interlaced with rivers, marshes, 
and lakes. Men and supplies cannot always wait for 
bridges or find fordable places. Sea transport, and meet- 
ing all its attendant dangers, is a categorical imperative 
for the United States. Our victory hinges upon its 
success. 
The Army air arm is about 30 per cent of the entire 
Army. This means that some 2% million men are en- 
listed in its services. Land planes as well as seaplanes 


Ti Red Cross swimming program for the armed 


fly missions over water. Many planes, indeed most of | 


them now, are flown across great ocean areas to their 
operational bases. Much actual fighting is done over 
water and since the United Nations control and patrol 
most of the waters adjacent to the fighting fronts dis- 
abled planes and parachuting flyers prefer water to 
enemy territory. Few flyers can feel safe in today’s 
war without the skills and experiences of military 
swimming. 
Tests and Objectives 

Our entering cadets were given a swimming test at 
the earliest possible opportunity. The test was simple 
and in general gave considerable indication of the can- 
didate’s aquatic ability or lack of it. Cadets were re- 
quired to swim fifty yards free style at their best pace. 
This distance was two lengths of our pool. Accurate 
times to the second were kept on each of the swimmers. 
Those who indicated little or no swimming ability were 
tested in the shallow end and results recorded. The 
test was used primarily to separate non-swimmers and 
novices from the others. Novices were those who swam 
less than fifty yards. 


° Superior figures refer to numbered bibliography at end 
of article. 
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Warfare aquatic objectives are in a way relatively 
simple when compared with peacetime citizen objec- 
tives.® "8 Self-preservation in water and possibly the 
need for helping a companion are the prime military ob- 
jectives. The purpose of our program, then, was to 
first teach the necessary skills for beginning swimming 
and second, those skills, variations, and applications 
indicated in the Red Cross Functional Swimming Pro- 
gram, along with personal safety, rescue, and resuscita- 
tion methods. 

Program 

The non-swimmers were given the beginner? course 
of the American Red Cross. Special emphasis was 
given to relaxation and the work was highly individual- 
ized. The classes were usually small, never more than 
15 and they met every day for a period of one hour 
(swimming time about 30 minutes) five times a week 
over a variable period. of from three to five weeks. The 
number of weeks depended upon the progress of the 
class. A few of the slower members were sometimes 
left behind when the functional program began. After 
two weeks of the beginners’ program the novices of the 
group were brought in. This was done for several 
reasons. It helped to condition them; it gave us time 
to teach new skills or improve acquired skills on the 
beginners’ level. It gave us an opportunity to improve 
their relaxation which is so conspicuously absent in the 
beginner and novice and which is absolutely necessary 
for successful military swimming. 

At the conclusion of four weeks (or five) the above 
beginner-novice group plus the more advanced swim- 
mers began the functional course. The class met every 
day, five days a week, for a period of four weeks. The 
number of cadets in these classes was a maximum of 
50, more generally around 40 to 45. This course was 
devised by the American Red Cross after two years of 
inquiry and experimentation especially to meet various 
military aquatic emergencies. Its content is not new 
but some of its applications are. 

The basic skills of the program are well known. They 
consist of eight: floating, breast stroke, or side stroke, 
elementary back stroke, submersion and under water 
swimming, treading, jumping, and diving into water. 
Floating is the most important single skill. Although 
every possible precaution is taken to supply our flyers 
with artificial flotation devices it is still essential they 
know the basic skill of how to maintain maximum 
buoyancy with minimum effort.. Two types of prone 
strokes are taught; only one needs to be learned to 
pass the tests. The back stroke is a relief or alternate 
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stroke to provide rest for tiring muscles. It is also the 
best for resisting heavy underwater explosions which 
might otherwise cause fatal internal injuries. Sub- 
mersion and underwater swimming is of great im- 
portance to flyers for avoiding fire on water surfaces. 
Treading, which frees the hands, is also valuable, 
particularly to chutists who might need to use both 
hands to disentangle or release themselves from equip- 
ment. Jumping and diving were both taught, but for 
flyers, so it seems to this writer, surface diving would 
be of more value and received more emphasis. The 
latter ability enables one to avoid strafing, slide 
harmlessly beneath flames on the water, and provides 
a means of escape from beneath or between parts of 
plane wreckage. 


After basic skills were well mastered, useful varia- 
tions were taught. The most important for our men 
were the splash recovery and the back stroke with the 
use of but one or no arms. The spray or splash re- 
covery stroke is the only known stroke which makes for 
effective swimming through flames. As the hands and 
arms are brought forward for the pull, they skim the 
surface in a circular pattern, shooting a spray of water 
forward and to the sides. This serves to drive heat 
away, extinguish some flame, and rolls the oily surface 
away from the path of the swimmer. Swimming on 
the back with one arm is the only plausible position for 
a swimmer with incapacitating shoulder or arm in- 
juries, and it is also the position from which the vari- 
ous carries are derived. Instruction in removal of 
cramps and in various rescue methods were given both 
before and after swimmers began using clothing. 

Probably the most important application to service 
conditions for our cadets would be learning to swim 
with clothes, and under water. Our men wore either 
G.I. shoes or their athletic shoes, and their regular 
one- or two-piece fatigue uniforms. They were given 


three days of adjustment to the water in the clothed 


condition. During this time they were given training 
in inflation and deflation (for submersion and under- 
water swimming) and work on disrobing plus “shirt- 
tail” lifesaving. Much emphasis was put upon utiliza- 
tion of available clothing for float making. Most mili- 
tary fabric when covered with water film will hold air. 
After these three days of instruction and practice on 
the above phases of the course, additional practice had 
to be secured during the three days devoted to the 
testing program, either before or after taking the tests 
assigned for the day. Only six days in all were devoted 
to swimming with clothes. A longer period seemed to 
invite class disapproval. Resuscitation, given in the 
medical aid course was not repeated in the swimming 
program. 

No attempt at endurance swimming as such was 
made. It would be many months and possibly even 
years after the swimming skills are required and en- 
durance developed before the individual might be called 
. upon to face some wartime emergency situation. Much 
of his skill and knowledge would presumably still be 
with him but his developed endurance would not. No 
effort to condition the individuals to especially cold 


- placed first so additional attempts might be made oy 


water was attempted either and chiefly for th 
reason. Proper techniques and relaxation were 
emphasized and endurance sufficient to pass th 
was our chief objective. 

The functional tests, six in number, were given jp 
three sets of two, over a period of three days. If g can. 
didate failed a test he had an opportunity to make , 
up the following day either before or after attempting 
the tests assigned for that day. The tests were given jp 
the following order and combinations: 

1. First day: the collar carry for 60 feet, and th 
200-yard swim. 

2. Second day: the ten-minute swim, float, and 
tread, plus the disrobing and float-making test. 

3. Third day: the 50-yard elementary back stroke, 
and the underwater swim. The harder tests Were 
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tests 


succeeding days, if necessary and desirable. 


Test Results and Some Conclusions 


In the swimming tests given to entering cadets ye 
found that out of our total detachment numbering 785, 
107 persons or 13.6 per cent could not swim a stroke. 
This favorably substantiates the estimate in Hewits 
article*® that 16 per cent enrolled in preflight schools 
could not swim. There were 103 additional cadets who 
could swim less than 50 yards, making a total of 210 
men, 26.8 per cent, who were actually in some stage of 
the beginner level. Of this total group, seven failed to 
pass tne Red Cross beginner tests. Illness was the chief 
cause. 

Due to organizational and other difficulties, only 58 
cadets received the functional training. Of this num- 
ber, 300 passed, a percentage of 51.3. It is interesting 
to note that of those who passed, eight began as non- 
swimmers, 11 as novices, and the rest, 281, came from 
those who could swim at least 50 yards on entering the 
school. This would seem to indicate that only an ex- 
ceptional beginner could, in a period of eight weeks or 
less (deducting a few days for possible illness) pass 
both beginner and functional swimming tests. Most of 
them would need from two to four weeks’ additional 
instruction and practice. Our tests also showed that 
very few persons who could swim 50 yards in 4 
seconds or under failed the functional tests. The most 
commonly failed test was the 60-foot carry. 

There can be little doubt that the men who have had 
training in functional swimming will be better pre- 
pared to meet imminent emergency, warfare aquatic 
conditions. These men have added greatly to their sell- 
confidence in the water, especially swimming under the 
handicaps of clothing and equipment. They have ac- 
quired some new and improved some old swimming 
and water-safety skills. They have been forewarned of 
the ordinary emergency situations likely to befall them, 
and they have been armed with a method to meet each 
one. The final chapter of warfare aquatics will not be 
written until these men come back. Then we shall 
know whether or not functional swimming really func- 
tioned. Until then we must satisfy ourselves in having 

(Continued on page 107) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Second Pan-American Congress 

HE Office of the National Director of Physical and Pre- 
5 po Education of the Ministry of Education, Monte- 
video, Mexico, has proposed several topics for discussion in 
preparat.on for the Second Pan-American Congress of Physi- 
cal Education which is to be held in that country next month. 

The tentative topics, most of which are suggestive of un- 
solved problems in the United States, are: physical education 
as an important auxiliary to military and pre-military train- 
ing; principles on which pre-military instruction should be 
based in elementary and secondary educational establishments ; 
role of physical education in counteracting abnormal conditions 
which may prevail during the postwar era, with respect to 
their moral and social effect on youth; special research on the 
contribution of recreation in cases of war neurosis; desirability 
of an exchange of teachers of physical education among the 
countries of America, as a means of unifying systems and 
making best use of advanced methods; features of school 
parades for demonstration of the real progress made in phys- 
ical education and pre-military instruction; advisability of 
continuing to hold exhibitions to commemorate Pan-American 
Day; measures to be adopted to solve disagreeable incidents 
which frequently occur when contests or sport championships 


Mr. Stafford has a wide and varied background of training 
and experience on local, state, district, and national levels and 
is eminently qualified for his new responsibiiities. He is now 
serving as national president of the Society of State Directors 
of Health and Physical Education. 


National Social Hygiene Day 
HE need for full participation of all community forces on 
the social hygiene front is the keynote of the call to ob- 
serve National Social Hygiene Day on February 7, 1945. 

The American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, has expressed its belief that, as in past years, 
thousands of communities will participate in this national effort 
to intensify both current astivities and long-range planning in 
the related field of public health, social protection, education, 
and character building. 

In announcing plans for National Social Hygiene Day, Dr. 
Walter Clarke, Executive Director of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, stressed the important gains made during 
the mobilization and war period toward the eventual eradica- 
tion of the venereal diseases as a public health program, and 
the present urgent need for all-out, community-wide programs 
to maintain and extend these gains. 


at Springfield, Massachusetts, April 4-6. 


CONFERENCES CANCELLED 


In view of the Government's directive and its clarification that no conventions involving large attendance be 
approved, survey of opinions, and action of other departments of the National Education Association, the Board of 
Directors has voted to cancel the annual conference scheduled at St. Louis, April 17-21. A slight delay in official 
action was occasioned by the desire to canvass the situation thoroughly and to cooperate with the N.E.A. and make 
no decision as suggested until the N.E.A. had taken official action on meetings it had scheduled. The decision on 
whether or not the Board of Directors will meet is still pending. 

The Executive Committee of the Eastern District Association has voted also to cancel its conference scheduled 


are held between educational institutions; advisability of start- 
ing a campaign in the American countries to counteract the 
“championship complex” in school sports by adopting the sys- 
tem of collective participation; sports most suited to women; 
rules for women’s sports; most suitable sports to be included 
in physical education programs in the following types of 
schools: elementary, secondary, and professional; social se- 
curity laws for teachers of physical education; curricula for 
schools of physical education and features which should be in- 
cluded in their organization and administration; establishment 
of school camps; study of the different gymnastic systems and 
methods used in the American countries, in order to establish 
a standard; physical education and the geographic factor; and 
the organization of medical control of physical education prac- 
tices. 
State Director to Washington 

HROUGH the cooperation of the Committee on Physical 

Fitness of the Federal Security Agency Mr. Frank S. 
Stafford, Director of Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Indiana State Board of Health, has been appointed 
Principal Specialist in Physical Fitness in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

In this position Mr. Stafford is responsible for consultative 
and advisory services to schools and colleges in the area of 
physical fitness. He organizes and directs a program for 
the promotion of physical fitness (in high schools and colleges) 
through state superintendents of public instruction, college offi- 
cials, and other interested school groups. He is responsible for 
stimulating the development of physical fitness programs de- 
signed to prepare young people more adequately for military 
and industrial war service and for more effective, zestful, and 
abundant living in peace time. 
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Nominations for Gulick Award 
MEMBERS of the Association are urged to submit nomin- 
ations for the Luther Gulick Award ‘for Distinguished 
Service for consideration by the members of the Gulick Award 
Commit‘ee. Names should be sent to Dr. Jay B. Nash, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York City, who is 
chairman of the Committee. 

The candidates shall be those whose lives and contributions 
have inspired youth to live vigorously, courageously, and fully 
so that they might be deemed fit to be free. Any candidate 
should be at least thirty-five years of age, whose contributions 
would be classified within the fields of health education, phys- 
ical education, and recreation, although these are not advocated 
as rigid necessities. 

Last April the Association adopted officially the sponsorship 
of this award. The funds and die for the medal were trans- 
ferred to the custody of the Association. The Gulick Award 
Committee became a standing committee of the Association with 
the conviction that under its auspices the Association had an- 
other splendid channel through which distinguished service to 
the field could be inspired and recognized. Dr. Charles H. 
McCloy, University of Iowa, Iowa City, was presented the 
award last year. 


Visitors to National Office 


ECENT visitors to the national office include: Ian Eisen- 

hardt, John E. Davis, Elizabeth Dean, Marion P. Morris, 
George R. Bedinger, Marguerite Voge, Mabel Lee, May Hare, 
Ruth W. Mumford, Basil W. Parker, R. W. Leighton, S. T. 
Kelley, Reginald W. Atwater, Harlan G. Metcalf, Mary Crites, 
Frank S. Stafford Laurentine Collins, Leah L. Anderson, Eliz- 
abeth M. Feinour, H. Harrison Clarke, Ruth E. Brong, Karl 
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W. Bookwalter, Ralph C. Channell, Thomas K. Cureton, 
Aquillya M. Ware, Eleanora Pye Hopkins, Elizabeth Rodgers, 
Donald Minnegan, Harold Lowe, Leonard Larson, Ruth Boyn- 
ton, Jan Why, Margaret Nowell, Hilma Morris, Louise Stra- 
chan, Thurman B. Rice, Harriet R. Van Lear, Lillina C..Ken- 
dall, Ethel E. Sammis, H. A. Lorenz, William L. Hughes, 
Einar Haglund, A. N. Gibbons, and Thomas C. Ferguson. 


Notice to Coaches and Athletic Directers 
ME: A. L. Strum, Director of Physical Education, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, reports a 
news item which applies a policy that is recommended to all 
coaches and athletic directors throughout the country. 

“We have recently adopted a policy regarding service to our 
‘l’ Men which I think will be helpful to them and to our insti- 
tution. From the fund which is raised by the ‘I’ Men’s Club 
through the selling of concessions at our basketball games and 
the Wabash Valley Basketball tournament, we plan to give 
each ‘I’ Man, as he becomes a member, one year’s subscription 
to the Journal of Health and Physical Education and one year’s 
subscription to the Athletic Journal. We feel that this action 
will increase his professional zeal and develop a superior ‘esprit 
de corps’ among athletes. I am enclosing a check for the first 
group of our student memberships. The many V-12 men who 
are here temporarily are not eligible for this service. It is our 
plan to continue this service in the postwar years as part of 
our award system.” 

There may be other schools and colleges that have adopted 
this policy but this one is ‘the first that has come to the 
attention of the national office. If there are others we will be 
happy to have them reported. Why couldn’t this be done in 
many high schools for graduating letter winners? It is also a 
splendid teacher-recruiting procedure. 


McKenzie Memorial Fund 
A TOTAL of three hundred and seventy-two individuals have 
made contributions to the McKenzie Memorial Fund. Ad- 
ditional subscribers since November, 1944, are: Hazel J. Cub- 
berley, Los Angeles; Pickering College, Ontario, Canada; 
Joseph McCulley, Ontario, Canada; District of Columbia As- 
sociation for H.P.E.R., Washington, D. C. 

Grover W. Mueller, Chairman of the Committee, has an- 
nounced that appropriate reprints will soon be mailed to sixty- 
nine subscribers. Arrangements to mail medallions to the one 
hundred and six subscribers not yet having received them are 
necessarily delayed until war conditions permit reproduction of 
the medallions. 

Back Copies of Publications 

T has become increasingly difficult to fulfill requests for back 

copies of the Association’s publications. Dr. Edgar Fauver, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, announces that 
he has available back copies of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Review and the Journal of Health and Physical Education 
with the exception of two copies. Issues from 1896 to 1936 are 
bound. He also has for sale all the reports of proceedings pub- 
lished prior to the publication of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Review. 


Program in Inactive War Theatres 
HE Army has released a statement of its plans for an edu- 
cation program to be offered in inactive theaters following 
the defeat of the enemy. The program will be for those men 
in such theaters who will be awaiting transportation home. 
Several factors will differentiate this program from the present 
program of correspondence and off-duty class study. 

The new program will be governed by the following policies: 
it will be carried out as a part of the duty time activity of the 
men; it will be voluntary in nature. There will be a parallel 
voluntary program of recreation activities and men may par- 
ticipate in either or both programs; participation in the pro- 
gram will not delay the return of any individual when his turn 
comes to return home; courses will be organized in a series of 
blocks of twenty hours so that if an individual leaves the pro- 
gram before completing a course he will have completed recog- 
nizable and measurable units of work within any course; 
courses will be offered within an administrative framework 
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comprising three types of schools operated by the militar 
use of certain civilian colleges and universities ; courses be 
will be based upon instructional materials developed 
adapted for the current off-duty education program of 
Army. Testing services, accreditation service, and gui the 
services provided in the current program will continy 

The Navy has not gone as far as the Army in the develop. 
ment of its plans for this interim education program because the 
period for extensive demobilization by the Navy is Probably 
more remote. Men ift the Navy will probably remain jn Service 
longer than those in the Army, and the majority will continye 
on active duty until they are returned for discharge. 


Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships 
ows graduate assistantships, four graduate stipend scholar. 
ships, and three scholarships in health, physical educati 
and recreation, open to both men and women, are available fo; 
the academic year, 1945-46, at the Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. For further information and appli. 

cation blanks, address Dr. Lloyd M. Jones. 


Relationship to Joint Committee 

HE relationship of the A.A-H.P.E.R. to the Joint Commit. 

tee on Physical Fitness of the American Medical Associa. 
tion and the Committee on Physical Fitness of the Federal Se. 
curity Agency was being officially decided by the Board of 
Directors at the time of the deadline for this issue. In its De. 
cember meeting the Joint Committee extended an invitation to 
the Association to appoint the five persons who are now mem. 
bers of both the Joint Committee and the A.A.H.P.ELR. as off 
cial representatives of the latter. This proposal would give 
equal representation to the A.M.A. and the A.A.H.P.E.R. Pres. 
ident Hughes, in a communication to the Board of Directors, 
presented the details and the reasons pro and con involved in the 
problem and solicited opinions. Steps have been initiated now 
to secure an official vote to establish a relationship that will be 
in force until the problem can be presented to the Representa- 
tive Assembly for final disposition. The individuals who are 
now members of both the Joint Committee and the A.A.H.PE, 
R. are Hiram A. Jones, Frank S. Lloyd, August H. Pritzlaff, 
Harlan G. Metcalf, who was recently named Executive Director 
of the Committee on Physical Fitness, and William L. Hughes, 
who accepted an invitation to join the Committee last fall with 
the understanding that he was to serve as an individual and not 
as the sole official representative of the Association. Arthur H 
Steinhaus, and more recently Frank S. Stafford, members of 
the Association, have also met with the Joint Committee as 
substitutes for Dr. John Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


Northwest District * 
« Association News 


in use, 


By Lestle J. Sparks 
Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 


WASHINGTON 

Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, formerly Chief of the Division of 
Physical Education and Health Activities of the United States 
Office of Education, was in Seattle, November 8, 9, and 10. Dr. 
Steinhaus spoke before several groups as follows: a general 
meeting of the Seattle schools’ teaching corps; the school at- 
ministration group, composed of the Superintendent, Assistant 
Superintendents, Directors, Supervisors, and Principals; the 
King County Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; and the Industrial Committee on Health and Ac- 
cident Prevention of the YMCA. Dr. Steinhaus held a confer- 
ence with our Central Health Council. The Council invited m 
several people who are ordinarily not members of the group, 
including again the Superintendents of Schools, the Assistant 
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DUCATION 


Military Training 

A tentative statement of Association policy in rela- 
tion to the problem of compulsory military training has 
been formulated and the Board of Diréctors has been 
polled to refine it and approve it. The statement will 
appear in the March issue of the Journal. 


Superintendents, and Directors of special departments. Dr. 
Steinhaus had a very fine message for us and his visit was very 
helpful and worthwhile to the Seattle schools. ; 

The new teachers appointed in the Seattle schools this year 
are as follows: Roosevelt High School—Miss Jane Lasater; 
West Seattle High School—Mrs. Evelyn Abrams Ferguson; 
James Monroe Junior High School—Miss Sigrid Wiberg. 

In the elementary schools the following have been appointed : 
Brighton—Mr. Ernest Dzurick, Coe—Mrs. Florence Branam, 
Columbia—Mr. Carl Martin, Fairview—Mrs. Frances Hull, 
B. Gatzert—Mrs. Ruth Staley. 

Promenaders, the square dance club at the University of 
Washington, was organized as an outgrowth of requests for 
students to demonstrate and assist in teaching square and 
couple dances. The groups for and with whom we dance in- 
clude service men’s clubs, high school organizations, and Uni- 
yersity groups. This club is proving to be a very effective one. 
It provides opportunity for girls who enjoy square dancing 
to dance in a group with those of similar abilities and desires, 
while developing skill in assisting with the handling of groups, 
and showing the community an excellent activity in an effective 
manner. Miss Ruth Porter, a senior student in physical educa- 
tion, is the president of this group. Miss Ruth Wilson, of the 
staff, acts as advisor. A former member of the group, Miss 
Maryann Waltz, is teaching this dance form at New York 
University. 

One of the most successful campus activities at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the Matinee Mixers, sponsored by the 
Women’s Recreational Council and the Women’s Physical Edu- 


‘cation Department, is continuing into its second year. These 


Mixers are held every Wednesday afternoon from four to six 
in the Dance Studio. Between two and three hundred students 
attend. A record player with a public address system 
furnishes the music, the record supply being kept up to date 
with the currently popular music. 


OREGON 


Recreational opportunities for people in communities in the 
vicinity of Oregon State College are sponsored by the depart- 
ment of physical education for women. Each term classes are 
offered in activities for which requests have been made. These 
vary with the time of the year and the changing interests of the 
group. This term classes are offered in swimming, badminton, 
conditioning and social dancing for adults, and in swimming 
and modern dancing for children. During the past summer ses- 
sion, daily classes offered in swimming for girls and boys at- 
tracted an enrollment of about 250. 

Awareness of problems in school seating in the Corvallis, 
Oregon, public schools led to a request by Supt. C. F. Schenck 
for recommendations from the Oregon State College depart- 
ment of physical education for women. Suggestions of Miss 
L. C. McAllester, head of the posture division of that depart- 
ment, are being carried out. 

The city of Corvallis, Oregon, at the last spring election 
voted a levy up to one mill to be expended for a community 
recreation program. This city is considering plans for the or- 
ganization of a year-round program with a full-time director. 
Many of the small Oregon communities are directing their at- 
tention to community recreation programs and are planning on 
Proposing public taxation for this purpose. 

Mrs. Robert Anderson, formerly Thrza Iverson, has recently 
returned from South America and is temporarily teaching in 
the department of physical education for women at Oregon 
State College, where she taught for three years previous to her 
marriage. While in Ecuador she had the experience of teach- 
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ing physical education to junior high age girls in Guayaquil’s 
American school. Previous to this after recreation courses at 
New York University, Mrs. Anderson did recreation work in a 
Washington, D. C., settlement house and directed their summer 
day camp. Later with the American Red Cross she conducted 
recreation for soldiers in Walter Reed Hospital and administra- 
tive work in the eastern area office. 

Miss Florence Hupprich is on leave of absence from the 
department of physical education for women at Oregon State 
College. She is teaching at the University of Oregon and 
working on her Ph.D. degree. 

Miss Marjorie Dennis formerly of the staff of the department 
of physical education for women, Oregon State College, has 
completed the physical therapy course at Stanford University 
and will be married in the near future. 


MONTANA 

The Montana Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation plans to hold clinics in schools and communities 
interested in improving their physical education and recreation 
programs. 

The group held a meeting recently in Helena at which the 
following officers were elected: President, K. Elizabeth Ander- 
son of the Montana State Health Department in Helena; Vice 
President, Charles Hertler of the Montana State University in 
Missoula; Secretary, Miss Miriam Hart, Montana State College 
at Bozeman. 


Eastern District 
» Association News 


By C. Walter Kadel 
Wilmington Public Schools 
Wilmington, Delaware 


NEW YORK 

Dr. H. Harrison Clarke of Syracuse University, President of 
the New York State Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation and the new Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Eastern District Association, has accepted a major’s 
commission as Officer in Charge of Research and Evaluation, 
Reconditioning Program, Army Air Forces, and reported to 
Atlantic City on December 20. Major Clarke has resigned all 
his association duties for the duration and we will miss his 
many contributions. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . . . . By Clarice O. Smith 


The new roster of officers from the District. of Columbia 
Health and Physical Education Association are as follows: 

President—Julian Colangelo, Calvin Coolidge High School. 

Vice President—Mrs. Clarice O. Smith, Department of Rec- 
reation. 

Secretary—Mrs. Elizabeth Angle, Western High School. 

Treasurer—Dorothy Johnson, Powell Junior High School. 

Immediate Past President—Isabel Chappell, Calvin Coolidge 
High School. 

Chairman, Women’s Section—Barbara Hall, American Uni- 
versity. 

Chairman, Men’s Section—Donald Brown, Roosevelt High 
School. 

Members of Representative Assembly—Anthony Kupka and 
Julian Colangelo. 

At the Association meeting November 13, 1944, the District 
of Columbia members ratified a new constitution which state 
associations might find helpful. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The New Hampshire Association for Health and Physical 
Education has reorganized and held an election this fall. Mrs. 
Dorothy W. Rowe, Dover High School, Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, is the new president. We are happy to have this group 
back working with us again as an association. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ek By Elizabeth McHose 

At the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve in 1945: President, Dr. 
Lloyd M. Jones, School of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Pennsylvania State College; President-Elect, Harold C. Schu- 
ler, Public Schools, Philadelphia; Vice President, Captain Wil- 
liam H. Palmer, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dorothy Deach, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.; 
Past-President, C. Lawrence Walsh, Senior Supervisor of Phy- 
sical Education, Public Schools, Pittsburgh. 

The 1945 State Convention was scheduled for December 7 
and 8, at the Hotel Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Honor Awards were presented to the following members of 
the Pennsylvania State Association during one of the general 
sessions of the Annual Convention at Pittsburgh; for contribu- 
tion to their profession and to the State Association: Major 
Cecil W. Morgan, Fort Story, formerly of the University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. William J. Cromie, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Martha Gable, Special Assistant to the Director of Phy- 
sical and Health Education, Public Schools, Philadelphia; Rae 
Desenberg, Upper Darby, Pa.; Captain William H. Palmer, 
Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harold C. Schuler, Phil- 
adelphia, Public Schools. 

The Reading Board of Basketball Officials for Women spon- 
sored its first clinic recently. Demonstrations of fundamentals 
and lead-up games were conducted by Miriam Griesemer, High 
School, Mt. Penn.; Emma P. Epler, High School, Hamburg; 
Edna Meyers, High School, Oley. Mrs. Eva Mosser, Albright 
College, demonstrated fouls and violations. Demonstration 
games were played by high school, recreation, and college teams. 
Agnes R. Ford, Northeast Junior High School, Reading, served 
as chairman of the clinic. Mrs. Eva Mosser is president of the 
Officials’ Board. 

Because of his efforts in emphasizing Physical Fitness Week, 
the P.S.A.H.P.E.R. presented the first Honor Award ever 
to be given to a layman, to Governor Edward Martin, of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Because of their outstanding contribution to education and 
their deep interest in the profession of health and physical edu- 
cation, honorary memberships in the Central District of the 
Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation were awarded to the following persons: 
Mr. Calvin V. Erdley, Superintendent of Schools, Lewistown; 
Mr. Floyd Fretz, Superintendent of Schools, Bradford; Dr. 
Ralph D. Hetzel, President, Pennsylvania State College; Dr. 
Harry Kriner, Superintendent of Schools, Altoona; Dr. Marion 
R. Trabue, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State 
College; Dr. Alvin M. Weaver, Superintendent of Schools, 
Williamsport. 

This news item which appeared in the last issue of the 
Philadelphia District Association Bulletin will be of interest 
to many persons: “A fine example! Mr. William A. Stecher, 
87 years young in January, 1945, is one of the most active en- 
thusiasts in our field. He recently sent suggestions to the 
Committee on Postwar Planning.” 

One of the features of Schoolmen’s Week, Friday, March 23, 
University of Pennsylvania, will be a demonstration of teach- 
ing methods by Martha Hill, nationally known exponent of 
the modern dance. She will be assisted by a group of her 
students from New York University. 


NEW JERSEY ee By Martha Lahey 

A large delegation of health and physical educators, repre- 
senting all parts of the state, turned out on December 8, to at- 
tend the twenty-sixth annual convention of the New Jersey 
Association of Health and Physical Education at Trenton 
Teachers College, where an excellent program was enjoyed. 
Mr. Arthur E. Morr of Camden was chairman of the program 
committee. Speakers at the morning session were Dr. Roscoe 
L. West, President of Trenton State Teachers College; Cap- 
tain Gill Robb Wilson, Director of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment ‘of Aviation; and Mr. John H. Bosshart, State Commis- 
sioner of Education. A student meeting followed, presided over 
by Miss Helena Kees, of the New Jersey College for Women. 
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At the same time, the business meeting of the association y, 
conducted by Miss Martha Lahey of Jersey City when thea 
physical educators were elected as Honorary Members of the 
Association; Mr. Randall D. Warden, recently retired Direct 
of the Department of Health and Physical Education, Newark 
and first president of the Association; Dr. Frederick W. Ma 
roney, Dean of Brooklyn College, a former Secretary Of the 
association for many years and the first State Director of 
Health and Physical Education; and Dr. Jay B. Nash of Ney 
York University, a speaker and consultant at many of our 
meetings. 

Following a luncheon served at the College, four section 
meetings took place with these chairmen presiding: Heals, 
Education—Miss Lulu P. Dilworth, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Athletics—Mr. Charles J. Schneider, Wee. 
quahic High School, Newark; Physical Education—Miss Dor. 
othy Hutchinson, Supervisor of Physical Education, Montelair: 
and Swimming—Mr. Howard Stepp of Princeton University 
In addition, Mr. Franklin G. Armstrong, Director of Physical 
Education in Montclair, Miss Marjorie Fish of Trenton Stat 
Teachers College, and Miss Helen Rouse, Director of Physical 
Education, Ventnor, served as consultants at the problem clinic. 

The second general session, held in the health and physical 
education building, was presided over by Miss Marianna ¢ 
Packer, Head of the Department of Health and Physical Edy. 
cation, Trenton State Teachers College. <A delightful folk 
dance demonstration, in charge of Miss Marion M. Martin of 
the Trenton State Teachers College, was followed by sum. 
maries of the sectional meetings given by Dr. Henry F, Don 
of Weequahic High School, Newark; Mr. Walter Short, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Trenton; Miss Gertrude Swiit 
of Westfield Senior High School; and Sergeant Vincent 
Brookes of the New Jersey State Police. An address by Dr, 
Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, was fol- 
lowed by an informal talk by Miss Bertha Lawrence of Tren- 
ton State Teachers College and Vice President of the New 
Jersey Education Association. 

Following are the members of the Executive Committee who 
will serve for the coming year: President—Mr. Arthur E. 
Morr, Board of Education, Camden; Vice President—Miss 
Margaret Miller, Board of Education, Paterson; Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. Lenora R. Flynn, Madison Junior High 
School, Newark; Recording Secretary—Miss Rosabel Steinhau- 
er, Regional Valley High School, Little Falls; Treasurer—Mr. 
George L. Ackerman, State Teachers College, Trenton; Past 
President—Miss Martha Lahey, Board of Education, Jersey 
City; State Department Representative—Mr. William P. Uhler, 
Department of Public Instruction, Trenton. 


MASSACHUSETTS . By Marjorie S. Parkins 

The Massachusetts Society for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held a state meeting on Friday evening, No- 
vember 17, at the Boston University School of Education in 
Boston. 

President Nelson S. Walke presided at the meeting. Miss 
Mary Gibbons of Jamaica Plain was elected Vice President of 
the State Society to replace Mr. William Lang of Medford 
who resigned due to military service. 

Mr. Meldon Wenner of Belmont was appointed acting treas- 
urer of this organization to fill the vacancy left by Mr. Nor- 
man Fradd of Cambridge, who also is in service. 

The guest speaker was Mr. Donald G. Gifford, Assistant 
Principal of Technical High School in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, who addressed the group on the topic “What the 
School Adminisrator Expects from the Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Program.” 

Many challenging statements were made and a lively, inter- 
esting and worthwhile discussion period followed. 

Ruth Evans, Acting Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, Springfield, Mass., and Past President of the East- 
ern District Association, spent a few weeks in November in 
Hollywood, California, on an assignment with Warner Bros. 
studio. Sometime ago Warner Bros. decided that a film should 
be made relating to education for citizenship and democracy. 
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Because of the recognition which has been given to the Spring- 
field citizenship and democracy program, activties in the Spring- 
feld Public Schools were filmed for use in the picture. While 
this program was going on in Springfield Miss Evans worked 
with the Warner Bros. representatives in a supervisory capac- 
ity. The story part of the film was to be made in Hollywood 
and when it came time to film this part of the project Miss 
Evans was asked to go to Hollywood and serve as technical 
advisor. She is now back at her work in Springfield. 


VERMONT By Alice Aldrich 

The officers of the Vermont Association are: President— 
Steven Zawyrucha, Springfield High School, Springfield, Ver- 
mont; Vice President—Foster Slayton, St. Johnsbury Academy, 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont; Secretary—Mildred Scanlon, State 
Norman School, Lyndon Center, Vermont; Treasurer—Mildred 
Hallgren, Union School, Montpelier, Vermont. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Membership in the National Council of the Research Section, 
A\.A.H.P.E.R., is open to all who have published two research 
studies within the past five years or who have attended Re- 
search Section meetings and given reports. Applicants should 
contact their District Representative who is Anna Espenschade, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California. 


The state association recently resumed meetings, the first 
since Pearl Harbor. In the election that was held C. J. Hart 
of Brigham Young University was elected President-Elect. 
Marva Hodson Gregory of Salt Lake City and Warren G. 
Allsop of Bingham were elected to the Executive Committee. 
These people, functioning with the present elected officers and 
existing members of the Executive Council, will conduct state 
affairs until the planned meetings next fall. The Association 
is under way preparing the annual publication, “How We Do 
It.” This book of approximately fifty pages is a contribution 
from the profession within the state and will this year be edited 
by Mr. Warren G. Allsop. 

Miss Sheila Woodland, a native of Utah and a graduate of 
the University of Utah, has had training at the University of 
Wisconsin and has taught at the State Teachers College, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. We welcome her back to the state as an 
instructor in modern dance at the University of Utah. 


ARIZONA 

A discussion of the proposed physical education bill which 
calls for the appointment of a state director of physical educa- 
tion was the central theme of the annual meeting of the Arizona 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation De- 
cember 9 at the Y.W.C.A. Miss Catherine A. Wilkinson 
President of the Arizona Association, presided. Following a 
brief business meeting, a report of the Executive Committee 
was given. Mr. James F. McKale, director of physical educa- 
tion for men at the University of Arizona, explained the pro- 
posed measure which the association hopes to introduce in the 
state legislature this winter. Mr. E. D. Ring, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, gave some very favorable com- 
ments on the bill. Miss Viola Ramsey, Chandler High School, 
gave a report of physical education news in Arizona. Mr. L. 
Cedric Austin, Phoenix Parks and Recreation Department, 
spoke on recreation administration in southern California. Mr. 
Austin and Mr. Odd Halseth made a trip to California in No- 
vember to see what California was doing in recreation. A 
history of Arizona’s first local association was given by Mr. 
Lowell Bailey, President of the local Arizona Association for 
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Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at Tucson. The 
Treasurer’s report was given by Miss Marguerite Chesney, 
women’s physical education department at the University of 
Arizona, in the absence of the association secretary, Miss Ina 
E. Gittings. Mr. John L. Barringer, membership chairman, 
gave a brief report on memberships in the state and national 
Associations. Mr. Rudy H. Lavik, director of athletics at 
Arizona Teachers College at Temple, was re-elected a member 
of the association’s executive committee for a five-year term. 
One new member is elected annually to the committee of five 
members. Other committee members are Miss Ina E. Git- 
tings, Tucson, Miss Catherine Wilkinson, association president, 
North Phoenix High School, R. R. Robinson, athletic director 
at Phoenix Union High School, and Norris Steverson of 
Phoenix. Everyone agreed that the discussion meeting had 
been a very stimulating one and expressed the hope that the 
bill would be favorably received by the legislature. 

The Phoenix Park and Recreation Department has added 
cultural recreation to its program. They have opened a build- 
ing at Encanto Park where they have classes in art, writing, 
acting, speech, stage appearance, radio, and photography. 


News from the + 
+ Dance Section 


By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


From the Boston Y.W.C.A. comes the news of a Fall Folk 
Festival held on October 28 and 29, sponsored by the Y., the 
International Institute, the Country Dance Society, and other 
community recreation groups. The Festival took its direction 
from the keynote speech at the recent conference on recreatoin : 
“If plans for recreation which really recreates can be launched 
and carried out now and in the postwar period by trained lead- 
ers, it will be a vital factor in promoting peace.” The pro- 
grams included such participants as the Dance Groups of the 
various European nations, the Putney School Dance Group from 
Vermont, the American ballad singers, Chinese students’ chorus, 
Norfolk Agricultural Dance Group, and the Country Dance 
Society of Boston. In addition to the program there were ex- 
hibits and demonstrations of folk crafts, conferences on folk 
music and dance, and folk and square dancing for all those at- 
tending. Mary Gilette, of the Boston Y.W.C.A., was the gen- 
eral chairman of the Festival. 

The modern dance classes at the Boston Y.W.C.A. for the 
winter term are under the direction of Miss Gilette, and the 
work includes classes for beginners and intermediates and a 
studio group which is open to advanced dancers. The square 
and country dance groups are under the direction of Ralph Page. 

* * * 

In New York the Hunter College Dance Group, whose di- 
rector is Eugenie Schein, informs the writer that it supplied 
the dances for the production of “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
given by the French Department of the College on December 2 
and 16 at the Hunter Little Theater. The Dance Group is look- 
ing ahead to its recital on April 27 which is to be part of a 
three-day demonstration of all physical education activities at 
the college. 

Both the Colorado State College at Greeley and the Univer- 
sity of Colorado at Boulder figure in the dance news this month. 
Colorado State College Modern Dance Club has sent a copy 
of its program presented on November 20, 1944, in conjunction 
with the Dramatic Club. In addition to a play entitled “Night 
Club” and the Fables of Aesop, the club members portrayed 
“Family Portraits” ... “an attempt in dance pantomine to 
caricature a few of the personalities found in any family album.” 
The dance portion of the program was directed by Helen Ro- 
bards, who, in addition to her duties at the College, taught a 
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weekly, two-hour class in modern dance for twenty-one Denver 
teachers of physical education this fall. 

Claudia Moore, Director of Dance at the University of Colo- 
rado, writes of an “Open Rehearsal” given by the Senior Dance 
Group during the September-October Intersession and a per- 
formance of “Ration Stamp Nightmare” for an AWS vaude- 
ville. In November fifteen members of the Junior Dance 
Group, which only works on technical problems, were taken 
into the Senior Dance Group, which devotes its time to both 
technique and composition. Work is already progressing for 
the May recital, with two Gershwin preludes completed. An- 
other “Open Rehearsal” is planned for February. 

* * * 

Bennington College Dance Workshop was given two nights 
in December, on the seventh and eighth. It was under the di- 
rection of Martha Hill and William Bales, and included choreo- 
graphy by the dance students and Mr. Bales. In addition to 
solos, duets, trios, and group dances, one of the interesting 
aspects of the program was the Senior Project, entitled “Shut- 
tle” in which the choreography, script, and direction were by 
Evelyn White, and the set was designed and executed by Pa- 
tricia George. Zoe Williams wrote the original music for the 
subject, as she did for some of the other numbers. Other dances 
included a number of American ballads such as “The Blue-Tail 
Fly,” “Good Morning Blues,” “Black is the Color of My True 
Love’s Hair,” and “I’m Sad and I’m Lonely.” Many of the 
numbers on the program were repeated in Bennington’s half 
of the YMHA recital in New York on December 10. 


Members of the Southwest Dance Section Please Note! 

Fredericka Moore, 1253 Oak Canyon Drive, Puente, 
California has been appointed Chairman of the Southwest 
Section to succeed Josephine K. Murray of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Please address all inquiries 
for membership in the section and news of activities to 
Miss Moore. 


Pittsburgh saw modern dance from three different aspects 
during the month of January. On the thirteenth Genevieve 
Jones presented a solo program at Seton Hill College; on the 
ninth, the children in Miss Jones’ studio classes participated 
in a Chinese arts program given for the Tuesday Musical Club, 
and on the twenty-ninth the Junior Group gave a recital for the 
Wilkinsburg High School. Looking over Miss Jones’ pro- 
gram of May 5, 1944, which was entitled “Dancing Children’s 
Guest Evening,” it is interesting to note the strong influence 
of the educational approach even though the work is being 
done in a private studio. The children who performed ranged 
from the ages of three and one-half years to high school stu- 
dents, and the aim of the program was (as quoted from the 
program notes) the following: “Each child’s place in this eve- 
ning’s program is determined by what this experience will do 
for him as a person and as a dancer. No effort is made to build 
a show. Our aim isto let our guests see what we do in our 
dancing classes.” 

* * * 


The Modern Dance Concert Group of Oregon State College 
at Corvallis, Oregon, spent the early part of their summer 
vacation touring the Northwest. The group included five mem- 
bers of Orchesis plus Miss Betty Lynd Thompson, Head of 
the Dance Education at O.S.C. and Miss Helen Poling, accom- 
panist. 

The tour was built around three college concerts for which 
the group had been invited as members of summer concert 
series. These three included the Western Washington College 
of Education at Bellingham, Central Washington College of 
Education at Ellensburg, and the Summer School of British 
Columbia at Victoria, B. C., Canada. Meanwhile the group 
volunteered their services to the military groups around Puget 
Sound and gave a total of 15 concerts as guests of the follow- 
ing groups: The Pacific Air Command of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force at their Vancouver Headquarters, the National 
Y.W.C.A. Services of Canada at Victoria, and the U. S. Naval 
Recreation Center at Bremerton and Seattle. The concerts 


in military centers were adapted to all sorts of stage accom, 
modations from small recreation halls to an ultra modern a 
torium which seated 2,000. At the Navy Yard in Victoria 
addition to the concert given in a large auditorium, the gr ; 
visited the wards of the hospital and talked with the patieg 
as one member of the group danced for the men who were con. 
fined to beds and wheelchairs. Capacity crowds at each 
welcomed this novel entertainment and the dancers were , 
thusiastically received wherever they went. Transportation, lodg. 
ing, and meals during the trip were provided by the military 
groups visited. At each base the group was invited to return 
whenever possible. This was the second tour of military 
centers made by the Oregon State group who enjoyed a sim. 
ilar tour in June, 1943. After a Christmas vacation the gr 
will begin preparation for their 1945 concert which will te 
presented in May. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MICHIGAN By King J. McCristol 

At the annual meeting of the Michigan Secondary Schoo| 
Association held in Lansing on December 7, the official sanction 
of that organization was given to a plan which should shape 
the future of health and physical education in the high schools 
of the state. 

An affirmative vote was cast for the expediture of $300 
to set up a cooperative enterprise operating between the schools 
and the many educational and professional organizations in the 
state who are interested in the general areas of health, physical 
education, recreation, camping, and safety. This proposal of the 
Secondary School Association has been made to the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in which office the planning and 
development of the project will be carried out. 

It is anticipated that many fine working relationships will be 
forthcoming and that when the program eventually gets under- 
way it will demonstrate again the “grass roots” philosophy of 
school administration which has been operating in Michigan for 
a number of years. In brief, it should be stated that a policy- 
forming group including representatives from all cooperating 
agencies will probably be appointed to chart the course that this 
enterprise will follow. 

A representative list of agencies from which such a body 
might be selected would include: 

The Michigan Secondary School Principals’ Association 

The Elementary School Principals’ Association 

The Michigan High School Athletic Association 

The Michigan Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 

The Michigan County School Commissioners’ Association 

The Michigan Recreation Association ° 

The Michigan School Health Association 

The Michigan Camping Association 

The Michigan Department of Health 

The welding together of the interests of these groups along 
with the expression of school needs at all levels as they are 
interpreted by the areas represented could supply a_ potent 
mechanism for the improvement of curricula. 

For the first time it might be said that all of the agencies in 
the state will be working cooperatively in the setting up and in 
the accomplishing of common objectives. In all probability an 
executive secretary will coordinate the activities of this enter- 
prise. The legal powers vested in the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction will support the policies formulated and the 
enthusiasm born of coordinated effort will supply the drive in 
this new project. 

Dr. Frank Lloyd of the College of the City of New York 
addressed the principals during the Thursday morning session 
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on the topic “Physical Fitess for V-Day.” That afternoon he 
spoke before a group of coaches and instructors of health and 
physical education on the topic, “A School Program of Physical 
Fitness.” He brought a fine message to the people attending the 
conference and did a good job of pointing out the responsibility 
of the school in the over-all fitness effort. 


INDIANA... - - By Clarence A. Biedenweg 
The Elementary Principals’ Coordinating Health Committee 
of the Muncie school system recently passed unanimously, a 
resolution that health examinations be given to pre-primary, 
frst- and fourth-grade children, in addition to the high school 
students. 

At South Bend Riley, through the efforts of the principal, 
physical education department teachers, and parent-teacher 
group, & recreational program has been adopted: 

Monday nights—Church league basketball. 

Tuesday nights—Art, Spanish, and girls’ physical education. 

Thursday nights—Recreation dances. 

Saturday mornings—Boys’ physical education classes. 

Three new faculty members have been added to the staff of 
the department of physical education at Indiana University this 
year. Miss Helen Skowlund of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Miss 
Margie Hanson of Spooner, Wisconsin, and Miss Dotty Lackey, 
a graduate of NAGV and Indiana University were appointed in 
the emergency to help meet the needs of the unexpectedly large 
enrollment of women at Indiana this fall. It. is the largest in its 
history and necessitated the addition of twelve new classes to 
the schedule. 

The Dance Workshop of Indiana University, under the direc- 
tion of Jane Fox, presented a program at the Bloomington 
High School, December 6, for members of G.A.A. The program 
was an informal one in the nature of lecture and demonstra- 
tion. 

Roy E. Tillotson, athletic director and coach at Franklin 
College, has created a very patriotic job for himself. He per- 
sonally writes and edits a six-page mimeographed letter each 
month and sends a copy to all squad and varsity “F” members 
of his teams of the last fifteen years. There are some one 
hundred and fifty of his boys in all parts of the world on his 
mailing list. : 

Mr. L. V. Phillips has been named as the new Commissioner 
of Athletics for the Indiana High School Athletic Association, 
effective January 1, 1945. 


ILLINOIS By Nellie B. Ccchran 


Membership in the state physical education association is now - 


higher than it has ever been. The Illinois High School Ath- 
letic Coaches’ Association also has a peak membership. Many 
of the coaches belong to both associations. 

Bess Specht, Chicago public school education supervisor, is 
membership chairman for the state association and also state 
membership chairman for the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Leslie Irwin, of the University of Chicago Laboratory 
Schools, has prepared a report of the fall meeting of the 
Illinois State Health and Physical Education Advisory Com- 
mittee. The members of the Advisory Committee include teach- 
ers, administrators, and public health officials. The fall meet- 
ig resulted in the following summarized recommendations : 

1. Continuance of the present physical fitness program. 

2. Coordination with programs sponsored by community 
agencies. 

3. A state testing program for elementary and high school 
girls. 

4. No waiver of the state physical education requirement to 
be granted without careful study of the student’s health and 
financial needs. 

5. The optimum time allotment for physical education is 
considered to be 40 minutes per day. 

Subcommittees were appointed : 

1, To prepare a health education course of study for high 
schools. 

2. To consider physical education credit in high schools. 

3. To study problems of compulsory military training for 
high school boys. ; 
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A motor efficiency test for Chicago’s elementary school 
children is being arranged by a committee headed by William 
Gilson and Verna Baker, Chicago supervisors of physical edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, who has been in Washington as 
specialist in health education with the Federal Security Agency, 
has returned to George Williams College in Chicago. 

Walter Smith, who has been in Red Cross recreation service 
in Greenland for over a year, has returned to Chicago and is at 
present assigned at Tuley High School. 

Margaret Healy, who left New Trier High School in Win- 
netka to join the Red Cross service has returned for a 30-day 
leave. She has been doing recreation work in India and will 
return there when her leave expires. 

The spring meeting of the Illinois Physical Education Asso- 
ciation will be held at J. Sterling Morton High School in 
Cicero on Saturday, March 3. Norman Ziebell, of Morton 
Junior College and High School, is chairman of the committee 
planning the program. 


National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


The regular fall meeting of the Connecticut State Commit- 
tee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics was held in 
conjunction with the teachers’ convention at Bridgeport High 
School. Miss Edna McLaren of the Bridgeport Y.W.C.A. 
gave a resume of the industrial recreation program in Bridge- 
port. The girls’ industrial league of Hartford has adopted tke 
NSWA standards for their basketball games and credit for 
this goes to Miss Rosalie Allen of the Hartford Y.W.C.A. 

Miss Claire Trisch of the Connecticut NSWA Committee is 
working with the University of Connecticut to establish a 
Women’s Sports Section with the University film library so 
that films may be easily available to schools and colleges in the 
state. 

Four sports clinics were held in Connecticut this fall, two 
in basketball, one in swimming, and one in badminton. Miss 
Mary Bennevento is state basketball chairman, Miss Hope 
Smith is state swimming chairman, and Miss Helen Gibson is 
state badminton chairman. 

* * 

Thelma Boutwell, state NSWA chairman for New Hamp- 
shire, announces that a very successful state basketball clinic 
was held at the Concord Senior High School in December. The 
program included the showing of a basketball film, demonstra- 
tions and coaching of skills and techniques, and a period for 
rules interpretation and discussion. Miss Sally Biggane of 
Watertown, Mass., and Miss Beatrice Hodgdon of Teachers 
College, Plymouth, N. H., conducted the clinic. 

* * * 

The New Jersey state NSWA Committee has held monthly 
meetings during the fall and has the following committees 
working : 

1. Testing—Miss Marion Purbeck of Hackensack, Chair- 
man. Miss Purbeck conducted a demonstration and discussion 
on testing at the Bergen County Institute and at the State 
Convention of the New Jersey Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

2. Survey of Methods of Working—Miss Gertrude Swift 
of Westfield, Chairman. 

3. Physical Fitness for Women in Industry—Miss E. Louise 
Burkle of DuPont Co. and Miss Helen Shell of Wright Cor- 
poration, Co-Chairmen. 

4. Clinic Committee—Miss Mary Stoney of Bloomfield and 
Miss Irma Scholl of New Jersey College for Women, Co- 
Chairmen. 

5. Methods and Materials for Large Groups—Miss Edithe 
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Scolera of Newark, Chairman. 

6. Workable Athletic Program for Elementary School Girls. 
—Miss Dorothy Hutchinson of Montclair, Chairman. 

7. County Publicity Chairman.—Mrs. Mabel Clark Gold- 
smith. 

In November a joint meeting of physical educators in New 
Jersey schools and Women Personnel Officers in Industry was 
held in Camden, N. J. Miss Rosabel Steinhauer, Chairman of 
the New Jersey state NSWA Committee was the speaker. 

* * * 

Miss Janet Marchant of Colby College reports that from a 
recent NSWA questionnaire on the status of sports in high 
schools in Maine the following results were obtained: 

1. Intramural participation is increasing. 

2. Participation in softball and basketball is numerically 
greater. 

3. Many schools are not familiar with the NSWA pamphlet, 
Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and Women. 

4. All schools returning the questionnaire use NSWA rules. 

State sports chairmen in Maine are as follows: softball-— 
Amy Thompson, Winslow High School, volleyball—Mrs. 
Mary Tilton, Farmington Normal, basketball—Marjorie An- 
ster, Colby College. 

* 

The following changes and appointments have been made in 
State Representatives : 

Eastern 

Connecticut: Mrs. Dorothea Stephan Recknagel, P.O.B. 53, 
West Granby. 

Delaware: Helen Pierce, Wilmington High School, Wil- 
mington. 

New York City: Marion Weber, 576 West 183rd Street, 
New York 22. 

Central 

Iowa: Mrs. Wilma Kerr Smith, Iowa City High School, 
Iowa City. 

Minnesota: Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

Nebraska: Margery Kuplic, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. 

North Dakota: Mrs. Grace Rhonemus, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 

Midwest 

Indiana: (To be appointed.) 

W. Virginia: Mildred Rogers, Clendenin High School, Clen- 
denin. 

Southwest 

California (So.): Florence Dix, 5028 Ladd Ave., Los An- 
geles 32. 

Nevada: Mrs. Howard Christensen, Bunkerville. 

Southern 

Florida: Henrietta Greenberg, City Hall, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, Decatur. 

Louisiana: (To be appointed.) 

Tennessee: Helen Watson, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 


GEORGIA... . . . By Thomas E. McDonough 

The State Recreation Committee of the Georgia Volunteer 
War Service and Civilian Defense met in Atlanta on Novem- 
ber 15. The meeting was called by Governor Arnall. Dr. 
Gertrude Manchester, Head of the Department of Physical 
Education, G.S.C.W., Milledgeville, acted as chairman of the 
conference. Leading citizens from 29 communities, representa- 
tives from 39 volunteer and civic organizations, representatives 


of state departments and committee members of the Dej 
Council were present. The over-all purpose of the R, = 
Committee is to stimulate interest in the development of con 
structive and practical community recreation programs and 
plan community programs throughout the state, Worki 
committees have been appointed centering around four 
(1) local programs, (2) commercial recreation, (3) j 
recreation, (4) leadership training for recreation. 

Miss Llewellyn Wilburn, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, is the new state 
chairman of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, The 
first meeting of the group was held at the Atlanta Athletic Club 
on November 25. Those present were Miss Wilburn, Miss 
Dorothy Fugitt, past chairman; Miss Alethea Whitney, soccer 
chairman; Miss Elizabeth Jennings, tennis chairman; and Mr 
Dorothy Vogel, Y.W.C.A. chairman. Tentative plans for th 
coming year included a sports clinic during the spring meeting 
of the Georgia Education Association meeting, the organization 
of a Board of Women’s Basketball Officials, and the sponsor. 
ship of a basketball clinic in February. 

Dance classes in the University of Georgia have entered their 
second year working in their own dance theater, an old chapel 
which was rebuilt last year. According to the dance director 
Ruth Farmer, the classes are much too large but the interest 
and spirit have been high. The classes in the dance group 
are giving a demonstration this quarter emphasizing range and 
quality of movement and accompaniment in the dance. 

The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion of West Georgia College sponsored an exhibit on health, 
physical education, and recreation at the meeting of the Fourth 
District G.E.A. held at the college Friday, October 27. 

The Atlanta Swimming Association was organized on No- 
vember 13, 1944, under the sponsorship and guidance of the De- 
partment of Physical Education at Emory University. The 
Association is composed of forty-three boys and girls 12-18 
years of age from the school of Atlanta. The purposes of the 
organization are (1) to develop and promote an interest in all 
aspects of swimming, particularly as a competitive sport, (2) 
to permit the adequate representation of Atlanta as one central 
association in national and state swimming contests, (3) to de- 
velop champion swimming material now and for the future, 
(4) to aid in organizing and promoting local swimming events 
(i.e. the Annual Swimming Championship for Junior and 
Senior High Schools of Greater Atlanta). Members will repre- 
sent their own schools in dual meets, in the city swimming 
championships, and in closed events. However, they must rep- 
resent the Association in National, Southeastern, and Open 
A.A.U. events. 

Dr. Barbara Page Beiswanger, former chairman of the na- 
tional dance section, and who has recently completed a special 
research project in the dance for her doctorate at New York 
University, recently joined the staff of the Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. Dr. George Beiswanger also joined the 
G.S.C.W. staff. It is fine to welcome these two outstanding 
scholars in philosophy and the arts to Georgia. 


MISSISSIPPL . . ... . . . . By Ethel Cain 

Over 300 fifth-and sixth-grade boys and girls from Jackson's 
nine schools met at Battlefield Park on December 5 for Fall 
Playday—a highlight of the season’s physical education pro- 
gram. Color teams made up of 288 boys and girls from Bart, 
Davis, Duling, Galloway, George, Lee, Poindexter, Power, 
and Whitfield Schools played soccer baseball, soccer dodgeball, 
Schlag ball, Newcomb, and volleyball. Many children who 
were not members of color teams participated in playday activ- 
ities as scorekeepers, referees, linesmen, and other officials. 
Fifth- and sixth-grade teachers assisted the physical education 
supervisor in making Playday a success by serving as officials 
and color team leaders, and acquainting pupils with the plan of 
organization of the Playday program. 

Playdays in Jackson are a regular part of the elementary 
school physical education program and come as a culmination 
of each season’s activities. At the end of the fall, winter, and 
spring seasons children from all over the city gather to play 
those games which they have learned during the physical edu- 
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cation activities of the season. — 

Playday activities vary according to the seasonal sports, but 

the plan and organization remain somewhat the same for each 
ay. : 

— all of the pupils in the fifth and sixth grades in every 

school cannot participate in each Playday, the boys and girls 

with the teachers’ guidance set up certain standards upon which 

the players are chosen. The following are examples of the 

standards set up: 

1. Will he be a good sport, win or lose? 

2. Does he know the rules of the games to be played? 

3. Will he be a good representative for the school? 

4. Can he cooperate with a group for teamwork without try- 
ing to be a one-man team? 

5. Does he have some skill in playing the games? 

6. Can he be a follower as well as a leader? 

When the boys and girls set up their own standards they then 
understand the basis upon which the selection is made. 

Prior to Playday each boy and girl who is going to partici- 
pate is given a color tag which indicates his or her team. He 
presents this tag, which has his name and school on it, when 
he registers on the Playday. Upon the arrival at the play area 
each color team reports immediately to his home base where 
he receives his color sash and further instruction. Boys and girls 
play in separate groups. Each player plays the entire time; 
no team is eliminated. Twenty-five points are awarded to each 
team for each game it wins. Points are added up after all the 
games are played to determine the winning team. 

Below is a typical schedule showing organization of girls’ 
teams for Playday : 

Schedule of Games 
Court I Il 
Game Newcomb Soccer Dodgeball 


Officials . Miss Allred Mrs. LaFollette 
2:15 Reds vs. Blue Green vs. Yellow 
2:40 Orange vs. Yellow Red vs. White 
3:05 Purple vs. White Blue vs. Black 
3:30 Green vs. Black Purple vs. Yellow 
Court IV 

Game Soccer Baseball Schlag Ball 
Officials Miss Ladner Mrs. Latimer 
2:15 Purple vs. Orange Black vs White 
2:40 Green vs. Black Blue vs. Purple 
3:05 Red vs. Orange Green vs. Yellow 
3:30 Blue vs. White Red vs. Orange 


The purposes of Playday may be summed up as follows: 

1. To permit mass participation in games. 

2. To be an incentive for teachers and children to plan and 
carry on a systematized progressive program from month to 
month. 

3. To provide an opportunity for instilling in all of the chil- 
dren the advantages of cooperation, teamwork, fair play, and 
good sportsmanship. 

4. To provide the opportunity for children from different 
schools to play together on the same team as teammates rather 
than having competition between schools. 

5. To provide an opportunity for children who are leaders 
and have leadership ability to see the necessity of being a 
good follower. 

6. To create an incentive in each boy and girl to go back to 
his individual school and work harder on certain skills he feels 
he needs to work on. 

7. To learn to play games for the joy of the game rather 
than because of a team spirit previously created. 


SOUTH CAROLINA .. ; By Julia Post 

The officers for the current year for the South Carolina 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation are 
as follows: President—Selwyn Edwards, Furman University ; 
Vice President—Lucille Bowers, Spartanburg; (Upper Dis- 
trict) ; Vice President—Aileen Moody, Coker College; (Lower 
District) ; Secretary-Treasurer—Mary Emma Speake, Green- 
wood; Members of Executive committee—Frances Cake, Lime- 
stone College; D. G. Phillips, State Department of Education. 

The special committee on certification requirements for health 
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and physical education teachers, working under a statewide 
certification program has prepared its report which has been 
presented to the State Council for the first time. The entire 
certification program is to be in effect within two years. 

A news bulletin is being prepared by the news editor for dis- 
tribution and will be sent to the membership of the association 


as soon as possible. 


Girls from the riding classes at Lander College have partici- 


pated in three riding shows during the fall. 


In two of these 


Lander entrants took blue ribbons in both ladies’ and childrens’ 


horsemanship classes. 


A. basketball officials’ rating examination will be held at 


Limestone College early in January. 


Miss Dorothy Chamings, 


chairman of the rating board, and Miss Helen Locus, both of 
Winthrop College, and Miss Frances Cake of Limestone will 


serve on the board as examiners. 


The department of physical education at Winthrop College 


presented the assembly program on December 12. 


The pro- 


gram consisted of a rhythm study, “Jingle Bells,” by the fresh- 
man majors in the department, a pantomine with dancing and 
singing, “Christmas in Poland,” presented by the folk dance 
club and a number by the Dance Group, “Ave Maria.” 

The annual Victory circus, sponsored by Sigma Gamma Nu, 
the physical education club of Winthrop College, which was 
presented in October, netted sufficient income to purchase a 
one-hundred-dollar war bond, the third to be bought with the 


income of the circus. 


Central District 


« Association News 


MINNESOTA 


By Mabel Shirley 


Through the efforts of the Minnesota Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation prominent places at general 
and special sessions of the Minnesota Education Association 
were given to two speakers representing health and physical 
education. Dr. Horton C. Hinshaw of the Mayo Clinic spoke at 
a general session on “Education for Physical Fitness” and at 
the elementary teachers’ session on “The Doctor’s Viewpoint 
on Fitness.” Mr. A. H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion of the Chicago Public Schools, spoke at the elementary 
teachers’ section on “The Physical Education Teacher Views 
Fitness” ; and at a special discussion group meeting on curricu- 
lum content he spoke on “Health and Physical Education in the 


General Education Program.” 


Dr. A. F. Brainard, Director of Physical Education at St. 
Cloud Teachers College, was elected President of the Minne- 
sota Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion on October 26 to fill the vacancy left by the resignation of 
Miss Mercedes Gugisberg. Miss Gugisberg had been advised to 
spend the winter in New Mexico because of a severe bronchial 
condition, and she is now at St. Joseph’s Hospital-in Albu- 


querque. 


Other officers of the Minnesota Association elected at the 
meeting in October were Mabel J. Shirley of St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, President-elect; Clarence Nelson of Duluth, Vice- 
President; and Helen Starr, University of Minnesota, re-elected 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Minnesota Board of the N.S.W.A held a reorganization 
luncheon meeting at the St. Paul City Club on October 27. 
Fifteen members of the Board and seven guests were present. 
Arrangements for the luncheon were made by Miss Loretta 


Leary of the St. Paul Public Schools. 


On December 1, Minnesota had two hundred paid-up mem- 
bers in the State Association, which is thirty-one more than the 


final total for 1943-44. 


At a recent meeting of the Minnesota Association for Health, 
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Physical Education, and Recreation two resolutions were 
passed. The first is as follows: 

Wuenreas, 3,600,000 men in the age group 18 to 38 have been 
rejected for military service due: to physical, educational, or 
mental deficiency ; and 

Wuereas, 2,300,000 of the 3,600,000 men rejected were found 
to be physically unfit for military service; and 

WHEREAS, most of those accepted for military service were 
not physically fit for combat, but only in such condition to 
withstand the rigors of military training to enable them to be- 
come physically fit for military service; and 

Wuereas, the remedy for this situation in wartime and 
peacetime involves expansion of health education and physical 
education in our schools; and further, a broader program of 
cooperative school, home, and community relationships; and 

Wuereas, the general staff of the Army and Navy have 
urged the expansion of health education and physical education 
in our schools; and 

Wuereas, the existing iegislation for health and physical 
education in Minnesota has been found to be inadequate; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Minnesota Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at its annual 
conference give its unqualified and enthusiastic support to a pro- 
posed bill amending the present physical education law, making 
health and physical education mandatory in grades 1-12 with a 
minimum of one period of daily participation for which credit 
towards graduation be given; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that publicity be given this action 
and in other ways inform the people and legislature of Minne- 
sota of the need for legislation designed to improve the fitness 
of the people of Minnesota. 

The second resolution adopted by the association follows: 

WHEREAS, a movement is underway to develop “Living War 
Memorials” ; 


Wuereas, the general staff of the Army, the Navy and Se- 
lective Service are in agreement that more attention should be 


New (3rd) Edition Just Ready 


A MANUAL OF 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 


By RICHARD KOVACS, M.D. 


Professor of Physical Therapy, New York Polyclinic 
Medical School and Hospital, etc. 


12mo, 309 pages, illustrated with 118 engravings. 
Cloth, $3.25. 


The author’s previous work, has been 
rewritten, amplified and brought up to 
date to furnish a comprehensive volume 
designed to meet the needs of war time 
and post-war time physical therapy 
work. It presents a brief exposé of the 
basis and the evolution of physical ther- 
apy in a systematic presentation of the 
physics, physical and physiological ef- 
fects, clinical uses, technique and appli- 
cation, dangers and contraindications of 


each of the principal physical treatment 
methods. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


given to the development of fitness ; 

WHEREAS, returning veterans who have been injured Will neg 
places where they can rehabilitate themselves ; 

WHEREAS, returning veterans should have available faci, 
where they can maintain the fitness they have developed in the 
armed forces and enjoy sports participation; 

Wuereas, the need for opportunities to participate in whole. 
some physical fitness and recreative activities on the part of 
youth is already evidenced ; : 

Wuereas, the need for keeping America fit has been demon. 
strated thoroughly ; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Minnesota Association fo, 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation encourage war 
memorials for physical fitness and recreation for our War 
heroes living and dead in the communities throughout the 
state to the end that the physical fitness of the nation may kk 
improved and maintained and the opportunities for wholesom 
recreation activities may be made available to all people. 

Major Ralph Piper, formerly of the University of Minnesoy 
physical education faculty, is now serving as Chief of Physica 
Reconditioning for the Seventh Service Command, with head 
quarters in Omaha. 

KANSAS 

Miss Minnie Maude Macaulay, formerly of Ottawa Univers. 

ity, Ottawa, Kansas, and now Head of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women at Berea College, Berea, Ky, 
has compiled the history of the Kansas Women’s Athletic As. 
sociation from 1924 to 1942. This mimeographed book is noy 
ready for distribution among its Kansas College membership, 
It contains state constitutions, minutes of the convention, com- 
mittee lists, membership lists. 
_ In 1936 the state convention changed its name to the Kansas 
Athletic Federation for College Women. Kansas has had 
active and well planned Women’s Athletic Association pro- 
grams through this span of years. This is a valuable record for 
the colleges of the state. 


Underpinning is the watchword of 
all great coaches and athletes. 
That’s why many leading Schools 
and Universities use the Dolge Way 
for prevention of Athlete’s Foot. 

Dissolve ALTA-CO Powder in 
water—one pound to the gallon— 
place foot tubs strategically in 
shower rooms and you'll combat 
the spread of Athlete’s Foot. Here's 
why— 


@ Kills all different species 
of common Athlete's Foot 
fungi and their tough 


spores. 
@ Is speedy—kills fungi in 
less than 60 seconds. 

@ Is non-irritating to the 


SKin. 
®@ Does not damage towels. 
@ Is stable in solution. 
@ Can be quickly checked by 
inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. 
@ Is economical to use. 
It’s wise to use a tried and proved 
fungicide. Get the evidence—ver 
batim reports by medical authori- 
ties, 
‘WRITE today for our 36-page 
illustrated booklet H on Ath- 
‘lete’s Foot control and how you 
can obtain the new Dolge Plas- 
tic Foot Tub free. ; 


FOR SCIENTIFIC ATHLETE'S FOOT CONTROL 


 Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connecticut 
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“How Do We Do It” 


A Test for Beginners in Figure Skating 

T is an accepted fact in education that tests serve as an 
I incentive for learning as well as a check to determine the 
results of teaching. This fact is very true in the case of 
figure skating. It takes so much tiresome practice to acquire 
the necessary skills for figure skating that it is important to 
set up immediate goals for which the students can strive in 
order to hold their interest. 

Since the matter of testing any physical technique cannot be 
purely objective, it seems wise to turn to the highest authority 
in the sport to look for help in determining standards. This 
article will set forth and attempt to explain the Preliminary 
Test in Figure Skating as it is administered and judged by 
the Standards and Tests Committee of the United States 
Figure Skating Association.1 The Preliminary Test is the 
first of a series of nine tests which this committee has 
authorized. When the tests are administered by U.S.F.S.A. 
official judges to a candidate who is a member of a U.S.F.S.A. 
club, certificates and emblems are awarded. 


The Preliminary Test 

1. Starting at A the skater executes a right outer edge for- 
ward circling toward B and back to A at which point she 
changes to the left outer edge forward circling toward C 
and back to A. (Refer to Diagram 1.) 

2. Starting at A the skater executes a right inner edge 
forward circling toward B and back to A at which point she 
changes to the left inner edge forward circling toward C and 
back to A. (Refer to Diagram 2.) 


Diagram Diagram 


Factor: 1. 

3. Starting at A on the right outer edge forward the skater 
does a three turn at B which puts her on her right inner 
edge back which she rides to C. At C she changes foot to a 
left outer edge back which she rides to B. With a turn of 
the body to the right the skater strikes out on a forward 
outer edge on the right foot and rides back to A. The other 
lobe of the eight is done in the same manner starting with the 
outer edge of the left skate. This figure should be done in 
waltz rhythm, eighteen counts to complete each lobe of the 
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eight, the counts divided as follows: ROF—1, 2, 3; Three 
Turn—4; RIB—5, 6; LOB—, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; ROF—13, 14, ‘, 
15, 16, 17, 18. (Refer to Diagram 3.) S 


Rules For Skating Tests 

1. Use clean, unmarked ice for each figure. 

2. Start each figure on the right foot. 

3. Start from rest. No preliminary steps allowed. 

4. Push off with the inner edge of the foot that is to be the , 
free foot. If the take-off is taken with a preliminary stroke ‘ee 
or with excessive twisting of the body it must be done over. ; 
Each successive take-off during the repetition of the figure 
must be done with a single stroke. 

5. The transition to the other foot must be done without 
pause. 

6. Each figure is done three times over the same tracing. 


Rope 
Diagram 3. 


Diagram 3: 1.E.V. No. (none) ; Foot: Waltz Three; Figure: Two-Lobed 
Eight; Factor; 1. 
Judging Tests 


Each figure is marked on a scale of 0—10. 0 equals not 
skated; 10 equals perfect. This mark of 10, perfect, is divided 
as follows; 5 points for tracing, 3 for carriage, 1 for accuracy 
of tracing, and 1 for size of figure. In tracing the following 
rules should be observed: 


1. Edges must be steady and trace a true arc. 

2. There may not be flat lines. 

3. Lobes of the figure must be equally divided by the long 
axis of the eight. 

4. Three turns must be made from one true edge to the 
other. 

5. Changes of edge must be made with an easy transition, 
the change cutting the long axis and approximately tangent 
to the short axis of the eight. The change should be placed 
at the intersection of the axes, and the second curve should 
return to the same point and be of the same size as the first. 

The rules for carriage are: 

1. The carriage should be erect without bending at the hips. 

2. There should be a moderate bending of the skating knee. 

3. The head should be erect. 

4. The free foot should be held only a little way from the 
ice but not dragging behind. The toe should be turned down- 
ward and outward. The skating knee should be slightly bent 
and the free foot generally held behind the skating foot. The 
free leg should swing with control and assist the movement. 

5. The arms should hang easily and not be held high; like 
the free leg they may be used to assist the movement. 

6. The hands if possible should never be held above the 
waist and should not droop at the wrist. 

7. The fingers should be neither clenched nor spread. 
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8. In 
be avoided. There should be no strong effort and the im- 
pression should be given that the skating is executed with ease. 

In retracing it should be noted that the larger the figure 


the better, but the skater should not sacrifice other factors 
for size. 


general, everything violent, angular, or stiff is to 


Scoring 

According to U.S.F.S.A. regulations there must be three 
official judges for a test and the candidate must receive a 
passing mark from each judge in order to pass the test. This 
practice may be modified when the test is not official; how- 
ever, it is recommended that the candidate be required to get 
a passing mark in each figure of the test in order to get credit 
for passing the test and being able to go on to the next test. 
This means that if a candidate has failed one figure of a test 
but has received high enough scores in the other figures to 
give her a total passing score, she is still counted as having 
failed and must repeat the whole test until she passes every 
figure before she is eligible to go on to the next test. 


Suggested Judges Card 


Name 
LEV. No. Foot Figure Mark Factor Score 
i. ROF-LOF Circle Eight 7 1 7 
z: RIF-LIF Circle Eight 6 1 6 
(none) Waltz Three T wo-Lobed 
Eight 8 1 8 


Total Score 21 
Maximum points—30; total passing mark—l6.8; minimum 
passing mark for each figure—4.2; average needed to pass 
for each figure—S.6. 
Explanation 


The I.E.V. No. means the number of the test as it was set 
up by the International Skating Union (Internationale Eislauf 
Vereinigung). The right outer forward (ROF) and left outer 
forward (LOF) edges are done on the figure eight. The per- 
formance mark is multiplied by the weighting factor to give 
the score, Factor is the numerical value given to the test 
according to the degree of difficulty. In this Preliminary Test, 
since the techniques are comparatively easy, the factor is 1. 
The mark of 10 is given only for a perfect performance whether 
the figure is easy or difficult and the factor weighting takes 
care of variability of difficulty. 


Competition 


Ii the test is used for competition there should be at least 
three judges. The scores of each judge are computed to de- 
termine the contestant’s rating for place. Then the contestant 
receiving the majority of first places is given first.* 

DorotHy S. RECKNAGEL 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Nutrition Instruction in the Detroit Public Schools 


ECENTLY a request was received by the Supervising 

Director of the Division of Instruction of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools to consider the inclusion of the American Red 
Cross Standard Nutrition Course in the public school cur- 
riculum. This request led to a thorough survey of the instruc- 
tion being carried on in the field of nutrition in all departments 
to determine whether or not the subject was covered ade- 
quately. The results were rather illuminating and offer a good 
example of the integration that is possible in this particular 
field of health. 

It was found that seven different departments were teaching 
some phase or other of nutrition. The emphasis varied and 
the approaches were different as might be expected. There is 
doubtless some overlapping but this can be discounted when 
it is recognized that the approach varies with individual de- 
partments. These are: 

Art—The General Arts Course of Study for Grades 1-6 re- 


* This article was submitted by the N.S.W.A. 
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lates to food, clothing, and shelter. An analysis of th 
shows that nutrition receives a great deal of emphasis In 
addition to this course, the Art Department prepared and pub- 
lished a bulletin recently entitled Nutrition Bulletin for Grade 
1-12. This bulletin contains suggestions for teaching nvutriaag 
through Art in all grades from 1 to 12. It is ten mimeographed 
pages with a bibliography of 35 references. 


Auditorium.—The Detroit elementary schools are organized 
on the platoon basis. The auditorium is an important integra. 
ing unit in such an organization. Here material on Nutrition 
has been prepared by a committee of teachers. In addition to 
this the auditorium department has sent the following goyer. 
ment bulletins to all auditorium teachers. 


Family Food Plans 

Green Vegetables in Low-Cost Meals 
Cheese in Your Meals 

Food Quiz 

National Wartime Nutritional Guide 
You Can Shorten the War With Food 
Food Fights For Freedom 

Food Waste Must Be Stopped 


Health Education—A new course of study entitled “Health 
Instruction for the Detroit Intermediate Schools” covering 
grades 7-9 was completed this year. Two units emphasize 
nutrition, (1) The Food We Eat, and (2) Feeding the Fam- 
ily. Each unit contains a comprehensive list of reference ma- 
terials including books, pamphlets, and films. The reference 
texts supplied for this course contain chapters on nutrition. The 
high school physical fitness program also includes a unit on 
nutrition. The bibliography for this course includes, besides 
books and bulletins, a complete list of free and low-cost 
material. Two reference books used with the course include 
units on nutrition. 


Home Economics.—This subject is taught in all intermedi- 
ate (junior high schools) and senior high schools and in 100 
elementary schools which include the seventh and eighth 
grades. Of course nutrition is an important part of home eco- 
nomics and is emphasized accordingly. All girls in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades in intermediate (junior high schools) 
receive this instruction. 

Reading.—Nutrition is emphasized in this department in the 
fourth and fifth grades. Three kits of books with fifty books in 
each kit are supplied to reading teachers. The three kits are 
built around (1) Dairying, (2) Health—How to Grow, and 
(3) Foods. 

Science.—Outlines in the field of nutrition have been pre- 
pared by the Exact Science Department for the use of teach- 


€ Course 


ers. Beyond this the science textbooks include considerable 
material on the subject. Supplementary materials provided 
include : 


Physiology charts 

Food charts 

Nutrition charts 

Biology and physiology reference books 


Social Studies—This department covers certain phases of 
nutrition in grades 1-3 and grade 7. Under the general topic of 
“Conservation,” considerable emphasis is placed on foods. 

In addition to the above, a committee was organized last 
year to correlate nutrition instruction more closely with the 
school lunch program. The personnel of this committee in- 
cludes representation from the health education department, 
home economics, reading, auditorium, lunchroom department, 
school principals, and the city Department of Health. 

It might rightly be concluded from this survey that instruc- 
tion in the field of nutrition is not only adequate but better 
presented through an integration in seven departments than 
it would be were it taught as a separate and distinct course 
without the correlative aspects that are evident. 


V. S. BLANCHARD 
Health and Physical Education 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?” student folders 
(including check sheets). 


2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 


3. PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, Grooming 
for the Job chart, student leaflets and 
grooming guides. 


Let this free teaching material come to the 


aid of your Physic 


Encourage health-on-the-home-front 
among your groups. 
Send for these special aids today. 


U WERE never busier. But like thousands of 

7 teachers who realize the need for teaching phys- 

ical fitness, you never relax your efforts. And we are 

more than glad to contribute to those efforts with 
our carefully planned teaching helps. 


Check the three types of material described above. 


al Fitness Programs! 


Pick out the ones that fit in with your particular 
groups. Then let us prove to you how much we can 
help to simplify your programs. 

These teaching aids include attractive colored wall 
charts, student material and teaching pamphlets. All 
are available to you free. Just fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. Your request will be 
taken care of without delay so that you can use this 
material to the best advantage in your very vital 
Physical Fitness activities. 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. = — 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New we a 
Please send me FREE teaching a! 
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It May Interest You 
to Know - - - 


National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City, has available for distribution a series of 
mimeographed and printed materials on various aspects of 
recreational therapy. Recreation for Men which is a guide 
to the planning and conducting of recreational activities for 
men’s groups (price $1.25) will be found helpful to people 
working in the field of rehabilitation. 

* * * 


“THE Nutritive Value of the Most Common Food” (No. 10) 
and “Calories, Proteins and Minerals in Average Serv- 
ings” (No. 11A) are two charts recently published by Rudolph 
Schick, 700 Riverside Drive, New York City 31. Both charts 
are in color and measure 44” x 35”. 
* * 


, ore second printing of the Twentieth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators, Health in 

Schools, is now in process of manufacture. It will be 400 

pages long and the paper cover reprint will sell for $1.25. 


Military Training 
(Continued from page 65) 


vent future wars?” Will it, to be exact, convince our 
neighbors that we mean what we say when we an- 
nounce that we want to be “a member of a family of 
nations.” 

This raises another problem. Would not the long- 
range public good be served best by having our country 
take the lead in calling upon the United Nations to 
agree to the abolishment of compulsory military train- 
ing? If this were done it could then be enforced as a 
world pattern. 

Upon all these subjects more time should be taken 
for consideration. The men in the services who are 
abroad should have a voice in the settlement. We are 
setting the sails of our “ship of state” for many years. 
Let us be sure that these sails are set to take us in the 
direction in which we really want to go. Let us not be 
content with only one objective but let us keep in mind 
the many objectives essential for a living, dynamic 
democracy. 


Acrobatic Citizens 
(Continued from page 78) 
sport. A competent leader is qualified to give helpful in- 
formation on these subjects to his charges. 


A performer whose physical efficiency is high will 
have smoothly functioning muscles. He is more likely 
to develop the necessary forces which make possible the 
execution of challenging tumbling skills. The well 
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trained athlete is less likely to be injured. His body 
mind are more alert and injuries are avoided through 
quickness of thought and action. 

Coaches and players have, for a long time, recognize 
the need for thoroughly warming up before a conteg 
Warming up is a safety factor and should be accom, 
plished before performers engage in vigorous muscyla; 
efforts such as are necessary during practice periods ang 
competitions, or exhibitions. The tumbling instructor 
should post suitable warm-up exercises for the partic. 
pants to enable them to establish this habit. 

Fatigue is a factor in the safety of an acrobat. Eff. 
ciency decreases with the increase in fatigue. One cannot 
put forth his best effort when unduly tired. Individuals 
vary with the amount of heavy work which can be 
done before the onset of fatigue. The coach, as a rule, 
will learn about this dosage for each of his charges and 
should train his men not to continue practice beyond 
that stage which makes additional activity hazardous, 

Staleness is also a factor in tumbling safety. The con- 
dition known as staleness is the result of Overtraining, 
Symptoms of staleness in a performer are a feeling of 
being tired all over, irritability, loss of interest, a notice. 
able lack of initiative, a reduced resistance to infections, 
and a dull expression in the eyes. Instructors should 
recognize the signs of staleness and help the performer 
to return to an eager condition of mind and body. Us- 
ually a short period of rest from the activity will restore 
the physical and mental efficiency of the overtrained 
performer. 

10. Teaching Safety—Very early in the education 
of a tumbler, the instructor should instill safety 
procedures. Instruction in safety should accompany 
instruction in the various tumbling skills. The learner 
should be taught how to avoid injury through necessary 
precautions or by using such safety skills as rolling, re- 
laxing, etc. An example of safe falling is the army 
technique taught soldiers who are required to jump 
from moving vehicles. Paratroopers, when landing, fre- 
quently employ a roll to “break” their fall. Advancing 
soldiers on the field of combat are taught to fall to a 
prone firing position.» In many instances the fall is not 
only broken by a roll but the feet are regained without 
unnecessary delay or undue expenditure of energy. 
Several judo tricks employ rolling. Tumblers should 
be taught to spot each other in doubles, triples, or group 
efforts such as pyramids. 

Falls often occur because the performer has changed 
his mind after beginning a stunt. By changing his 
mind, he may attempt an impossible skill in an effort 
to avoid injury. Or, he may “hold back” instead of 
producing the necessary efforts to do the stunt success- 
fully. Such situations should be used by the instructor 
as teaching opportunities. Greater danger may occur 
if a performer changes his mind during the execution 
of a doubles, triples, or group effort. 

When there is danger of falling, performers should 
face the mat, whenever possible, to better protect them- 
selves against injury. 

Instructors should impress upon their charges the 
importance of safe participation in acrobatics. Safety 
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GIRLS 


~.meed these facts about 
MENSTRUATION! 


Here’s the easier simplified method 
of teaching girls 
answers they are eager to know. 


Thousands of teachers have made life pleasanter, happier for 
hundreds of thousands of girls by simply handing them this 
booklet, ‘As One Girl To Another’”— the story of menstrua- 
tion, technically correct, but written in a girl’s own language. 

This year’s crop of students will welcome this helpful, easy- 
to-read booklet with its friendly explanations that clear up so 
many uncertainties and worries, and its practical list of do’S 
and don’ts for “difficult days.” 

ORDER ENOUGH COPIES to supply every girl in your 
classes. They’re absolutely free. And you'll find they simplify 
your teaching problems considerably. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon! 


Have you received 
your Teaching Manual? 


“THIS IS WHY“—the in- 
struction manual, gives you 
a complete, modern, authori- 
tative review of menstrual 
hygiene . . . provides clearly 
expressed answers to ques- 
tions your girls ask . . . clari- 
fies technical points in your 
own mind . . . includes teach- 


TODAY! 


FREE! ORDER 


Illinois 
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ing methods others have Post Office Box 3434, Dept-12, nts of Kotex: 
used successfully. o with the complime her.” 
Please send mes As One Girl To Anothe” 


“MENSTRUAL PHYSIOLOGY”— charts in full color—illus- 
trates the menstrual process in diagrams large enough 
to make every detail clear. 


“ALL THIS MATERIAL IS FREE! 


Just mail the coupon today! 
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suggestions should be posted as a part in the safety- 
education program. 

Teach tumblers to perform with the eyes open. They 
should learn to look where they are going. The skillful 
tumbler can see the mat behind him when performing 
skills of backward motion. The sense of body position 


is greatly improved by keeping the eyes open through- 


out a stunt or routine. 


Conclusion 

The activities of tumbling and balancing, in the opin- 
ion of this writer, are of sufficient importance to the 
education of all to be given a place in the sports pro- 
grams of our elementary, secondary, and tertiary levels 
of the education process. Directors of sports education 
may well give serious consideration to the benefits de- 
rived from tumbling. 


Military Training 
(Continued from page 64) 


graves in France: “If they ask you why we died, tell 
them that our fathers lied.” In all fairness to youth, we 
should put an end to the “sins of the fathers,” their 
omissions and commissions, concerning the hellish part 
youth must be prepared to play in the extremes of na- 
tional defense. 

Upon the completion of his year or more of intensive 
and realistic military training in a strictly military en- 
vironment, the boy would be likely to return to civilian 
environment and pursuits with a better sense of values 
and understanding of the purpose and merits of military 
training on the one hand and of academic training on 
the other hand. He would be likely to emerge from 
this period of segregated and intensive training and 
stern discipline, better oriented and more. self-con- 
cerned about his future—whether to return to academic 
pursuits where he left off, whether to pursue a military 
career, or whether to seek a self-supporting job, with 
such educational and augmented resources as he then 
possesses. In any event, the boy must stand the brunt 
of national defense. He must stand forth as expendable 
in all of the grim and grimy operations of war, and he 
should, therefore, be given a square deal. He should be 
given an unconfused and undisturbed period for essen- 
tial academic training on the one hand and a like, but 
later, period for intensive and realistic military training 
on the other hand. . 


Selective Service procedure in World War II has 
revealed two things, each of which stands out like a 
sore thumb, namely, inadequate educational equipment 
and inadequate physical fitness to qualify for realistic 
military service. The record speaks for itself and bears 
convincing testimony to the need of doing first things 
first. In other words, because of the lack of peacetime- 
acquired health and physical training 4,000,000 4-F’s 
are at large, and more are being added to this number 
every day of selective service operations. Moreover, 
thousands upon thousands of those who have been in- 
ducted into active military service are being relegated 
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them to bear arms—failed to fulfill the oratoricg 


to the rear and out of service, not because they are 
battle casualties but because they lack the necessary 
measure of peacetime-acquired health and physical 
training to withstand the wear and tear of warfare 
These “casualties” were given a pretty full season of 
military training immediately upon being inducted inty 
active service, yet this military training failed to qualify 


promises of “compulsory” military training. No Jes 
noteworthy is the fact that these “casualties” were pre- 
viously subjected to needless civilian dislocations, and 
that after they were called to the colors our government 
wasted a fabulous sum of money on their transportation 
hither and yon, their keep, equipment, and mili 
training. Thus the waste and futility of “compulsory” 
military training without the prerequisites of health and 
physical training is apparent. 

Experience indicates, above all else, the need of a 
peacetime progressive training order. First, academic, 
health, and physical fitness training, at the hands of 
schoolmasters and experts in health and physical train- 
ing, in an environment favorable to the attainment of 
the best and highest numerical results in these opera- 
tions. Then, in progressive order, military training to 
develop the tool-equipped fighting man, at the hands of 
experts in military science, tactics, and destruction, in 
an environment favorable to the attainment of the best 
results in these operations. Inappropriate environment, 
mixture of purposes, and overlappings in leadership and 
authority are not conducive to the attainment of either 
academic or military goals. 


HE great needs of American youth are concentra 

tion, discipline, order, and all-out endeavor to attain 
academic resources on the one hand and _ health, en- 
durance, and skills on the other hand. Fundamentally, 
our teen-age boys have what it takes, but in peacetime 
the rank and file of this age were coddled, misguided, or 
allowed to drift in matters of social, educational, health, 
and patriotic training. One result is that teen-age 
boys constitute the bulk of our nation-wide, unsolved 
problems of delinquency and crime. If, as the records 
indicate, war conditions contribute to delinquency and 
crime, this effect is due, among other things, to a lack 
of peacetime training and discipline of youth. Thus it is 
reasonable to believe that peacetime military training 
and discipline of the sort and in the manner here set 
forth would do much to reduce, if not master, many of 
the problems of delinquency and crime which now en- 
dure as a social plague. 

There is no dearth of testimony from juvenile courts, 
penal and correctional institutions, social workers and 
probation officers, that really “bad boys” are few in 
number, that boys who go bad in terms of delinquency 
and crime are, for the most part, in search of romance, 
adventure, thrills, identification, distinction, and recog- 
nition. In all majesty and appropriate ceremony, let 
Washington dignify our boys in their teen years, speak 
their names and addresses before the nation, and call 
them up for “big-league” military training, and they 
will suffer little if any further frustration in their quest 
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of romance and adventure. For in this they will find 
romance and adventure that leads to a brotherhood of 
the brave—brotherhood -and bravery superior to the 
pseudo-valor of the gang inclined toward delinquent 
behavior. In other words, we need a persuasive, in- 
spiring, and heroic pattern, evoked by the national gov- 
ernment, to which youth may repair for guidance in 
valorous behavior and consequent patriotic achievement 
and distinction in peace, no less than in war. 

When we contemplate the immense scope and tech- 
nical training problems involved for realistic national 
defense, such is the way of approach to the solution of 
the problem of youth training. To “farm out” the 
military training of youth for national defense to other 
than self-contained national hands, is to put the cart be- 
fore the horse and to engender, as in the past, a false 
sense of national security. 

America is now in possession of an abundance of 
military training installations, experienced teacher and 
administrative personnel, and a vast amount of equip- 
ment for land, sea, and air defense, all acquired at stag- 
gering cost, which should be used in the postwar period 
for the training of oncoming youth for national defense. 
Hence we should refrain from scrapping the existing 
installations and equipment. We should conserve and 
use these dearly acquired resources in the postwar 
period for the purpose which called them forth—the 
military training of the youth of America. Indeed this 
should be one: of the “must” items in the postwar plan- 
ning of America. 

But past experience and meager results suggest that 
the military training of youth for national defense 
should be lifted from the backs of our now over- 
burdened educators and educational institutions and be 
placed where it more properly belongs, namely, in the 
hands of the War and Navy Departments of the na- 
tional government, in hands that should carry on in the 
postwar period, as they carried on in the war period. 
To fall back upon our secondary schools and colleges to 
do this job in a manner and on a scale commensurate 
with our national defense needs is to tinker with 
rather than master the problem. National defense is 
neither a local nor an institutional problem; it ts a 
national problem in every dimension and functional 
operation. 

To our secondary schools and colleges should be 
assigned only the labor and leadership of turning out 
an ever-increasing number of boys academically and 
physically fit for a succeeding step in national defense, 
namely, that of training this reservoir of prepared 
material in matters of military science, tactics, and the 
use of arms to destroy the property and life of the 
enemy. 

This latter job calls for a different setup, equipment, 
procedure, leadership, and authority than can be grafted 
onto our secondary schools and colleges, except at a 
considerable sacrifice and surrender of their free-enter- 
prise status and genius. In other words, if in peacetime 
we attempt to militarize our secondary schools and 
colleges under centralized powers and support, in whole 
or in part, we shall encounter credal and sectarian dif- 


. just so much, circumvent the American way of life. The 


ficulties, invade states’ rights and home rule, and by 


net result will be disunity, rather than E Pluribus 
Unum. In the light of current war experiences and 
all of the known factors involved and now fully illum. 
inated, it should be obvious that the peacetime milita 
training of youth for effective national defense begs ade. 
quate equipment, organization, leadership, and admin. 
istration vested in a self-contained and self-propelled 
regime of the national government. 


ee of the rise and swift movements of the 
global war are inescapable. At the outset of this 
conflagration we were as impotent as a fire department 
on crutches. It was not until adequate equipment was 
provided, and not until youth training for national de. 
fense was effected on a large and trustworthy scale, that 
we were enabled to defend our nation against the secret 
designs or open threats of the aggressors. Our plight in 
this regard was noted and meticulously measured by the 
aggressor nations. Their knowledge of our lack of pre- 
paredness, particularly our lack of youth training for 
effective national defense, served to embolden the ag- 
gressors to ignore or attack us at will. They knew that 
in modern warfare time was of the essence and that it 
would take no little of this element for us to prepare to 
engage in battle, at home or abroad. Despite our pro- 
digious and unparalleled accomplishments and the will 
to win, our lack of preparedness and the two years it 
took us to develop the necessary resources to meet the 
aggressor nations on equal terms, served to prolong the 
war by just so much, plunged us into a national debt 
of astronomical figures to be canceled by future gener- 
ations, and levied a toll of war-front casualties and 
home-front sorrows so great as to constitute a monv- 
ment to our hindsight. 

Despite all peace planning—neither belittling nor dis- 


counting our current associations and efforts to attain 
and maintain peace—the prudent and _ prerequisite 
step to be taken in this regard is forthright and thor- 
ough-going training of our youths for national defense. 
In the realm of tangible things, this is the step to be 
taken to deter any nation, or combination of nations, 
prone to challenge our sovereignty or invade our tran- 
quillity. It is the step to be taken to insure time in 
which to explore, develop, and test ways and means, 
other than resort to arms, to advance the cause of 
global peace. 

There is no pedagogical principle superior to that of 
learning by doing. In other words, the way to teach the 
next generation to think straight and exercise foresight 
in matters of national defense, is to subject our youths 
to a reasonable season of stern discipline and tough 
military training. For out of this discipline and training 
there would come, annually, not only a legion of young 
men ready and able to bear arms in the cause of na- 
tional defense, but an ever-increasing and maturing 
body of men equipped to think and act realistically in 
the cause of peace. 

Not in the coddling but in the stern duty of rigorous 
training of our youths for national defense lies the most 
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Cancer Control 
(Continued from page 70) 


nurse or physician, or with advice to consult the family 
physician. 

In Nassau County, New York, a committee, includ- 
ing all interested medical, social, and educational 
groups, wrote, published, and distributed to all high 
schools a study outline.* This outline has been copied 
and modified in Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Alabama. Other states, such as Iowa, 
Michigan, New York, Virginia, Florida, and Connecti- 
cut either have distributed study outlines or are devel- 
oping them. 

The American Cancer Society in cooperation with its 
divisions in Nassau County, New York, and the State 
of Georgia, has recently published a study outline suit- 
able for use in every state, and to which any state may 
add special material of its own. 

The Highland Park, Michigan, High School devel- 
oped the following simple and effective outline. 

Aim.—To develop in high school pupils an under- 
standing of cancer—what is known as to its nature, and 
methods for its control. Such an understanding would 
be important as a means of educating (a) the pupils 
themselves, who some day will be at the “cancer age,” 
and (b) through these pupils, their parents. 

Approach.—tThe study of cancer and its control will 
be carried on among the pupils in the boys’ and girls’ 
gymnasium classes. These departments cover practi- 
cally all pupils in the junior and senior high schools. 

Method.—Study-discussion in small classes to be set 
up in the two departments, working under selected 
teachers. 

Materials.—Youth Looks at Cancer, The Westches- 
ter Cancer Committee, 1940. Answers to the Public's 
Questions on Cancer, American Cancer Society, 1944. 
The Story of Cancer for High Schools, Dr. Frank L. 
Rector, 1943. The Value of Research with Animals, 
Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 1941. 

Enough copies of the above materials will be avail- 
able so that each pupil in the class will have one. In 
addition, the instructor will have large charts picturing 
facts about growth. 

Period Allocation—At least three periods of class 
work will be given each pupil in connection with this 
study. 

Science Clubs of America, 5,000 strong, have the 
study of cancer control as one of their special projects. 
Printed suggestions are available either from their of- 
fice in Washington, D. C., or from the American Can- 

cer Society in New York City. 

The general public is rapidly becoming aware that 
cancer research never has been adequately supported. 


* A report on this outline was published in the Sept., 1943, 
Journal of Health and Physical Education. 


£100 


There are at least 600,000 people in the United State. 
who have cancer at this very moment. Most of ia 
will die. And yet, only about $1.00 per year per ie: 
cer case is devoted to research. It will cost hundred, 
of times as much to pay their funeral bills, to “ 


nothing of the many other hundreds of dollars of cost. | 


for each case during long months of care ending jn 
grief. 

Teachers realize, as no one else does, the necessity 
of beginning scientific training early and continuing jt 
for many years. Few students can afford the time ang 
the money for extended training in physics, chemistry 
biology, medicine, and cancer research. It means ; 
dozen years of training at a cost of at least $15,000 per 
student. Scholarship funds in enormous amounts ar 
badly needed. There are in the United States aboy 


800,000 public school teachers. If only each of them 
were to make an annual contribution to a Scholarship 
Fund for the training of Cancer Research Workers, jt 
would quickly become one of the greatest boons to hy- 
man wellbeing that the world has ever known. The 
American Cancer Society would gladly administer such 
funds at its own expense so that 100 per cent of such 
donations would go to the purpose intended—‘Dollars 
for Scholars.” 


Recreation Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 72) 


Another suggestion which has been made and which 
may contribute to improved facilities is the idea of 
creating “living memorials” to our war dead. Rather 
than building meaningless monuments or placing out- 
moded war equipment in the public square, why not 
construct a swimming pool, a community recreation 
building, or a span of tennis courts to create a lasting 
memorial to the men who lost their lives in the war? 
Let us erect living memorials to help raise a fine gen- 
eration of healthy youngsters who will have the re- 
sponsibility of insuring our permanent peace! 


What will be the program in the postwar world? 
This is a difficult prediction to make. Our program 
will certainly need to be flexible to allow for changes 
and attitudes we cannot possibly know now. However, 
certain indications of interests being manifested now 
may give us a few hints. 


Public camping may be one of these. A demand to 
get away from the city for weekends, to live simply, to 
enjoy natural surroundings, may lead to the establish- 
ment of municipally owned camps. School programs 
may be expanded to include summer camp experience 
for every boy and girl. Hostelling may increase. 

Hobby development can be expected, of what nature 
or kinds we cannot know. Laboratories for leisure-time 
pursuit of scientific interests may provide a tremendous 
area of expansion. Radar, television, plastics, are some 
of the new interests which may be pursued on a scale 
similar to the short-wave radio and model-airplane in- 
terests of yesterday and today. 
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We can expect recreation to play its part in the re- 
habilitation of service men. Psychiatrists and physicians 
are praising the work being done in the army hospitals 
py recreation workers. This type of therapy may be 
carried on in local communities to aid the discharged 
soldier in his adjustment to civilian society. 

Youth programs will probably continue to develop. 
These will be planned and maintained by the young 
eople themselves with adult guidance. The "juke 
joint” will lose its appeal in comparison with the more 
interesting projects of planning and maintaining a 
variety of social activities in a center. 

What about leadership? Changes certainly will be 
brought about in the next few years. If the program 
expands as we anticipate, there will be a tremendous 
need for new leaders in recreation. Such expansion will 
be of great value to our national goal of full employ- 
ment. This leadership must be trained; colleges and 
universities will be forced to set up courses designed to 
equip graduates with those skills essential to effective 
recreation work. What these skills are, the recreation 
executives must determine. They must assist in setting 
up courses. They must advise—many of them must 
help to teach. One thing is certain, this new leadership 
must be well trained in democratic techniques. It must 
be democratic leadership. 

There are other changes which may affect recreation 
in the postwar world. It may be well to mention these 
in passing. Urban development may be oi a nature we 
cannot anticipate: population shifts, new types of trans- 
portation, new relationships between city and country, 
centralization, decentralization. We cannot know now, 
but we can make our plans sufficiently flexible so that 
they may be adapted as changes occur. 

Now we come to a more practical question, one 
which should be asked by every community. How shall 
we plan? In brief the planning should be done by a 
joint citizens’ committee working with trained advisors 
from state, regional, and federal agencies on a total 
postwar plan. The first step of this joint planning 
group should be to set goals for recreation in the com- 
munity. Following this, a survey should be made of the 
existing situation. What facilities are available and how 
adequate are they? Is the budget sufficient? How ef- 
fective are the leadership and supervision? What 
groups are being served by the program as it is set 
up now? What groups are not being served? Are the 
activities in the program well balanced? 

This survey should then be considered in terms of 
the goals set up, and from this evaluation a working 
plan should be developed to attempt to bridge the gap 
between the actual and the possible within any desir- 
able term of years. Definite plans should be made as 
quickly as possible. Blue prints for buildings should be 
prepared so that when funds for public works are made 
available the city will be ready. 

Start now to see the plans materialize. Begin a pro- 
gram to increase financial support through improved 
tax measures. That could be done this year. Improve 
your present leadership with in-service training courses 
in democratic techniques and rehabilitation programs 
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1. They are edited by Dr. C.-E. A. Win- 
slow, eminent authority on public 
health. 


2. They provide a wealth of material ef- 
fectively illustrated for health in- 
struction. 


3. They are large in size, 44x32 inches, 
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Delicious and 


Refreshing 


for returned veterans. Establish an effective Public 
lations program, with radio and newspaper pul 
and talks to civic organizations. Cooperate With the 
schools in their postwar plans. 

The development of better recreation will not ha 
overnight. Stone by stone the buildings will be built, 
yard by yard the playfields expanded, idea by idea the 
program increased. Only by hard work wil] suet 
come. Slowly, through the years, a living MOnumen 
will be erected to the faith our leaders have held jn the 


democratic process. 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 75) 


faculties. Does any educator agree that the produg 
will be what the public wants or should have? (yp | 
teachers be expected to do a first-class job when teach. 
ing outside their field of work any more than an MJ. 
can do the work of a dentist, or vice versa? Cay 
anyone rightfully expect results will be exactly wha 
teachers want or what children or parents will want jp 
order to be satisfied? As usual the public has no 
right to expect more than it has invested in time 
money, and effort. 

In defense of present school personnel not many 
teachers are “elderly” or “immature youth.” Even if 
they predominated who has the facts to say that age is 
the criterion of enthusiastic and efficient service? Some 
of our very best teachers have been young and old. As 
for teachers not being able to make a living otherwise 
one needs only to be reminded of the many thousands 
of cases in which it has been found quite easy to do 0. 
There are thousands of others who possess the adapta- 
bility, aggressiveness, courage, and intelligence to be 
successful in hundreds of other occupational efforts but 
in their sense of responsibility, their ideals of service, 
their loyalty to the profession, and in their whole e | 
sence they are teachers and will remain so despite the 
grass which may appear greener in other worthy fields 
of work. 

Teachers are performing a great service for their coun 
try. They have strengthened and improved the serviced 
the schools to the wartime needs of the nation. Teach- 
ers have approached their work with a healthful recog- 
nition of their own shortcomings coupled with a desire 


to do their best. They have taken on added loads ant | 


have taught subjects which in ordinary times they 
could not be expected to teach. They have faced ris 
ing costs of living and remained essentially a fixed- 
income ‘group. 

A lot of real work and real sweating has been done 
by the individuals who remained on the job. Our hats 
are off to those who stayed and to those who under at 
verse circumstances are temporarily aiding education’ 
important contribution to the victory in war and peace. 

America will pay glorious tribute to many warriors 
in its march to an everlasting victory. Among thos 
will be the teachers who taught a generation that will 
reach for the stars rather than be content to live in the 
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DUCATION 


accomplishments of a pre-war past. Teachers will like- 
wise enthusiastically say it was worth it. oa 

One of the most hopeful signs is that America in the 
ost-war period will fully realize that there is much 
more involved in education for the American Way of 
Life than merely keeping the school doors open. Amer- 
ica will make teaching “a truly great profession pro- 
vided teachers and the friends of education unitedly lift 
their voices and inform the public. All teachers who 
have profound faith in their work and the organiza- 
tions that represent them must continue aggressively 
to lead the way.—Ben HW’. Miller, Executive Secretary, 


Red Cross Recreation 


(Continued from page 68) 


himself io a realistic world in which one does trust 
some people. Moreover, recreation workers as I have 
observed them are apt to be outgoing, warm-hearted 
and energetic. They are good natured, healthy and 
willing, skillful and ingenious. As a group and for 
purposes of work with Red Cross in hospitals they 
need at times to become more thoughtful, more care- 
jul and astute in recording observations, and in remem- 
bering that many psychiatric patients have functional 
energy disturbances at a symptomatic level which 
make them abhor, at times, a young person bursting 
with health and enthusiasm who is too cocksure that 
if the patient will just occupy himself with a specific 
gadget, or participate in a game or activity, all will be 
well. The patient, in fact all neuropsychiatric patients, 
know better and the psychotics at least, being quite 
uninhibited, are often apt to respond to an oh-what-a- 
beautiful-morning approach of a worker with the sour 
retort, “Go to hell!” 


W* have harped too long perhaps on the psychologi- 
cal underpinnings of the recreation worker’s task, 
said too little about the actual program, and have 
emphasized too little the requisite skills. A specific 
program with the specific skills to carry it out is diffi- 
cult to discuss in detail since each hospital differs from 
all others. The character of the Red Cross recreation 
activities in any given hospital is dependent on many 
factors beyond the control of the worker or field direc- 
tor. For example, the Army has a well functioning 
reconditioning program. If this program in any given 
hospital is using occupational therapists, or provides 
physical training for its psychiatric casualties, the Red 
Cross will neither duplicate this service nor substitute 
for it. As a matter of fact the Red Cross never does 
occupational therapy but places its volunteer arts and 
skills teachers under the Army occupational therapist 
if she is available. There are innumerable factors in 
any hospital which condition and shape Red Cross rec- 
teation. The discussion of them has no place in this 
paper but their existence should be mentioned. Prob- 
able length of hospitalization, local resources, available 
equipment, nature of the treatment program, etc., are a 
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part of this picture. It is safe to say, however, in gen- 

eral that the hospital program will always include mass 

activities in the Red Cross recreation house or center, 

both passive and active, such as movies, dances, shows, 

musical and dramatic events, and outdoor activities, 

and that always there will be ward activities and homo- 

geneous groups to work with, and that moreover there 

will always be patients who prefer to be alone and work 

alone, each at some solitary but fascinating project of 

his own with which the recreation worker has helped 

him. We are also safe in saying that the keynote of 

recreation is flexibility and variety, and that any pro- 

gram soundly based takes into account the interests, 

gifts, and capacities of the patients themselves. The 

programs resulting from such considerations will leave 

no area untouched; they will be, in short, balanced yet 

flexible. An example of the latter is that for several 

months the patients may be definitely highbrow in their 

musical tastes. Symphony will be popular; young en- 

gincers may want to learn counterpoint; a few montiis 

later all energies of ancther group may be directed to- 

—— ward a dance band; in fact one quite successful band in 

a neuropsychiatric lospital was dubbed “The Golden 

Bantams.” By and large, the recreation worker will 

be most useful who has catholic tastes in art, music, 

and literature and a variety of skills; who must gen- 

uinely believe it is just as noble to help a lad do comics 

| as it is to furnish the clay for another to model the 
| head of a Madonna. 


Reports from our recreation workers throughout the 
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world from Alaska to India indicate modestly the jp. 
genuity, the resourcefulness, the stamina of these work. 
ers. They show, too, the capacity of these you 

workers to adapt themselves to difficult situations to 
discouraging conditions, and to inevitable lacks in 
equipment. Above all they show an increasing capy. 
ity to adapt themselves and their programs to the Spe- 
cific situations engendered by war, and to cope with 
limitations which are imposed by it. More and more 
they have become aware that soldiers and sailors gyi 
fering from frank mental illness or from mild or jp. 
capacitating psychoneurotic conditions, are not essepy. 
tially unlike the rest of us. They have the same nee 
to play, the same need for security and acceptance 
though to a greater degree; the identical need to gy. 
ceed in and be occupied with an avocation or hobby as 
others have. <A differential these workers are learning 


quickly is the role personality plays in working with | 


psychiatric casualties. Some people, whatever thej: 


specific skills, aren’t good at it, have no flair for it, ang | 


don’t belong in this specialized field. They should ge 
out of it but with no sense of failure. They are dis. 
covering that a number of specialists and disciplines 
are needed to help the psychiatric casualties back to 
health and usefulness, that the contribution of each 
must be understood and respected and harmony oj 
plan and performance achieved if the patient is to get 
the maximum benefit. 


In conclusion the Red Cross wishes me to say that 
your fields have contributed richly to the Red Cross 
program; that your workers have brought to men in 
hospitals not only their skills and techniques, but have 
contributed to the happiness, health, comfort, and hope 
of the wounded and ill of our armed services through- 
out the world. 


It may seem to you that in this paper I have ignored 
the fact that many recreation workers have for years 
been an integral part of the staffs in mental hospitals; 
that furthermore many psychiatric social workers in 
child guidance clinics, and at other community agencies 
have been using play and group work techniques for 
years under competent medical supervision. I have in 
reality not forgotten this; rather I am _ saying that 
there are all too few of you who have entered this fas 
cinating field and that the literature does not fully 
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reflect your work in terms of descriptive programs or 


conclusions. 
Perhaps out of this war your fields will receive new 


impetus, a new orientation, a new challenge to work in 
the psychiatric field. if this is true, then training will 
have to concern itself, far more than has previously 
been the case, with the fundamental emotional life of 
individuals ; for without such knowledge neither mass 
nor group activities can be the laboratory we dream of 
for the observation, accurate identification, and modi- 
fcation of unhappy personality trends which, if not 
properly handled before they reach pathological propor- 
tions, can hamper the individual and profoundly disort 
his normal interpersonal and group relations. Hun- 
dreds of representatives of your association are today 
with the Red Cross; learning on the job, they are 
thinking new thoughts, developing new skills, blazing 
new trails. What will you who represent their pro- 
fessional association do with this rich cumulative ex- 
perience of theirs when peace comes? It is our con- 
sidered opinion that their experience in content, 
technique, and philosophy should offer additional guid- 
ance to training schools and will open up new areas 
for your talents, »« 


Committee Report 
(Continued from page 63) 


program of teacher-training institutions and the pro- 
gram of teachers in service in order to better serve the 
actual needs of the school. 

12. That teachers and administrators give their sup- 
port and endorsement to local or state legislation en- 
abling public funds to be expended for personnel, fac- 
ilities, and programs of physical education, health edu- 
cation, and recreation. 

13. That the best contribution health and physical 
education can make to the preparation of public school 
pupils for life in a democracy is in a program which 
extends active instructional, recreational, and compe- 
titive opportunities to every boy and girl in the public 
schools chosen appropriately in accordance with indi- 
vidual needs. 


Health Service 
It is recommended : 


1. That every pupil be required to have a thorough 
physical examination upon entrance into school and 
periodically thereafter to the end that remediable de- 
fects and handicaps can be discovered and corrected. 

2. That educational programs for immunization for 
smallpox, diptheria, and typhoid fever be established, 
and that the need for appropriate testing for tuber- 
culosis and venereal diseases be taught. 

3. That the school assume some responsibility for 
acquainting the pupils and parents with all appropriate 
medical or surgical service available. 

4. That pupils be assigned physical education activi- 
ties in accordance with the entering or subsequent phys- 
ical or medical examination and that no activities be 
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prescribed or elected except as the physical 
the pupil warrants. 

5. That an adequate seascnal examination be 
by a regularly licensed physician of all varsit 
intramural athletes prior to the pupil’s first pract 
any athletic contest. 

6. That any pupil who is absent from school for five 
consecutive days due to illness or injury be Tequirel 
to present, before participation in class activities 
statement from a regularly licensed physician whic, 
indicates that he is physically fit to participate in Vigor. 
ous physical activities. 
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Health Instruction 

It is recommended : 

1. That graded health and safety instruction be pro. 
vided for all pupils in all elementary grades. 

2. That high schools offer, as a minimum, a one 
year course of daily health and safety instruction, 

3. That every pupil should be provided with an op. 
portunity to develop a better knowledge and contro 
over his individual practices of hygiene. 

4. That high school pupils be offered instruction in 
such aspects of military hygiene as disease contro, 
recreation, and psychological adjustments. 

5. That every pupil be given adequate and appro- 
priate instruction in the prevention, care, and treat- 
ment of all communicable diseases with special atten- 
tion to the venereal diseases, social and family rel 
tionships, and sex education. 

6. That every opportunity be taken in the physical 


education activity classes to instruct the participants in | 


the hygiene of the activity and to give instruction in 
all academic subjects in the methods and principles oi 
effective health behavior. 


dist 
mili 


7. That the official Red Cross courses in first aid, 
home nursing, and lifesaving be introduced into the | 


health and physical education programs. 


Physical Education and Recreation 

It is recommended: 

1. That the content of the programs in physical edu- 
cation offers ample opportunity for youth to achieve a 
sound physical condition through participation in vig- 
orous activities. The objectives of strength, endur- 
ance, coordination, and agility should be held clearly in 
view and individual programs should be arranged s0 
that each pupil can attain these goals whenever com- 
patible with the age and physical condition of the pupil. 

2. That the program include activities selected and 
adapted to meet the needs of all pupils including those 
with physical handicaps. 

3. That, wherever feasible, schools make their fac- 
ilities available and organize instructional and recrea- 


_ tional groups for the community as a whole with spe- 


cial classes for those returned World War II veterans 
needing rehabilitation. Special opportunities should be 
given to post-school inductees prior to military service. 

4. That physical education periods be organized s0 
as to allow and utilize the maximum amount of time 
for vigorous participation. It should be recognized that- 
for the normal pupil, one hour of vigorous activity per 
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day would be the minimum amount of time necessary 
to produce the desired results. 

5. That school faculties and other employees be 
urged to avail themselves of the physical education fac- 
ilities with periods or classes established for them and 
administration of the program so arranged as to pro- 
yide for convenience in attendance. 

6. That school administrators adjust the schedule of 
classes and laboratory periods so as to allow for the 
maximum use of the afternoon periods for physical 
education and other recreational activities. 

7. That military drill not be considered as a satis- 
factory or as a desirable substitute for physical educa- 
tion in any school. 

8, That military drill and marching tactics not be 
added to established physical education programs and 
that such activities, useful for military purposes be re- 
garded as distinctly within the province of military 
units. 

9. That every effort be made to cooperate with the 
R.O.T.C. units, wHere they exist, and with any other 
form of military organization (e.g., Home Guards, Re- 
serve Militia, Selective Service) to the end that the 
distinct purposes to both physical education and the 
military will be served. »« 


Military Swimming 
(Continued from page 80) 


done the best we knew in the light of our knowledge 
and experience. 

With the conclusion of the war we will return to 
some errors of our former ways. Perhaps we will even 
act as if all-round swimming ability is not important 
to our youth. We may again permit them to. learn 
little but the crawl stroke, thereby neglecting the more 
valuable lifesaving strokes such as the side and breast 
stroke. Some coaches* may continue to neglect these 
strokes because they lack efficiency for speed. Speed 
has its place but let us not over-emphasize it by neglect- 
ing the strokes which are proving so valuable in these 
critical times and can be equally valuable in the great 
peacetime objectives which lie ahead. me 
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